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reflected back in a thousand ways from the 
jewels of the fair guests. In the wide hall the 
band of his excellency, General Gage, was sta- 
tioned; and the rich strains of martial music 
rolled around in superb volume. Officers of 
the royal army crowded the apartments, brilliant 
with scarlet and gold; civilians were intermixed 
in the throng, attired in a scarcely less splendid 
manner; and fair and lustrous forms floated by, 
the matchless beauty of whose complexions, and 
the high-bred tone of whose manners we look 
In a secluded court in Boston, but within ; for—alas! in vain—in this more free and dege- 
a stone’s throw of the public street, stands a ; nerate time. 

stately mansion of a day long gone by. A Still, even there, where each seemed lovely, 
narrow covered alley leads from the crowded $ there was one who struck all spectators as pre- 
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Return the thoughts of early time; 
And feelings, roused in life’s first day, 
Glow in the line and prompt the lay.” Scorr. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE OLD COLONY HOUSE. ; 


highway to this quiet enclosure. Before you ' eminently so. She was a young lady of about 
rises an antique edifice with a wide hall run- } eighteen; her complexion dazzlingly fair, such as 
ning through its centre, the massive portal is rarely seen out of New England; tall in form, 


being approached by a majestic flight of grey ° yet exquisitely proportioned; her every move- 
stone steps, A few venerable elms throw their » ment grace and dignity. Something of sportive- 
cool shadows over the moss-covered roof, and } ness mingled with the usual lofty and dignified 
keep the grass of the pavements perennially expression of her face. The dress she wore, of 
green. The transition from the busy stget : the fashion then in vogue, revealed the white and 
without to this refreshing old court within is ‘ rounded shoulders, as well as the full beauties of 
truly magical. You are carried back at once } her snowy arms; and as she glided through the 
into the past. You give reins to the imagina- ; stately figures of the minuet—which she was at 
tion, Broeades rustle, diamond shoe-buckles } this moment engaged in dancing—all eyes were 
flash in the light, swords jingle, the stately bent on her, attracted alike by her wonderful 
minuet is danced, and beaux and belles go by ' beauty, and by the elegance of her movements. 
in all the ceremonious but lofty gallantry of the; «Who can that charming creature be, Con- 
age. There too are seen the historic characters, ; way? I am so late an arrival that I really do 
who have left their impress upon succeeding ; not know half the beauties here, much less this 
times: patriots whose blood watered the soil one, though she is dancing with my cousin.” 
of our liberties, and royal warriors whose tombs ; The speaker was a young man of strikingly 
have stood for half a century in the gloom of { handsome appearance, attired in the dress of a 
Westminster Abbey. : civilian; and the person he accosted, a gentle- 
It, was toward. the close of the winter of ’ man some years his senior, wore also a citizen’s 
1775, that this mansion was thrown open for garb. 
@ grand entertainment. Up those dark stone *¢ Ah! Howell is that you? I had not seen you 
steps poured a continual stream of high-born ; before,’? he cried, ‘That is la belle Symmes. 
and lovely dames. Within, the rooms were in } Don’t you remember her father ?7—a true gentle- 
a blaze of light, for two immense chandeliers ; man of the old school. We all think here that 
of glass multiplied the glare, which was again she dances divinelyg but I suppose you have 
seen equal grace abroad.” 


*Entered According to Act of Congress in. the : 
District Court, for the Basdrn District of Pennsylva- “Never,” answered the young man emphati- 
nia, by Charles J. Peterson, in the year 1847. ; cally. 
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‘* Shall I get her permission to present you ?”’ 
asked Mr. Conway. “ You know it is our custom 
here for a gentleman to be chosen as a lady’s 
partner for the evening, and he alone dances 
with her and occupies her time; but as Captain 
Howell is your relative, there will be no danger 
of a duel if you do cheat him of a few minutes 
chat with his lady love.” 

What! is Ned engaged to her?” asked the 
young man in some surprise. 

1 hope not,”’ replied Mr. Conway, in a low 
voice, “for I don ’t think he is good enough for 
her, begging your pardon for speaking thus of 
your somewhat over-gay relative; but the thing 
looks suspicious: Miss Symmes and my wife are 
intimate, but on this subject Ja belle Isabel is 
very reserved, and so we suspect her. How- 
ever, if it is a betrothal, it is very proper you 
should know your future relative; and if it is 
not, win her, my lad, for she will be an heiress, 
and is as good as she is beautiful.” 

I should scarcely care to interfere with 
Ned,”’ said our hero, ‘though we don’t hit 
well together.”’ 

The minuet was now over, and Capt. Howell, 
having led his partner to a seat, had taken his 
place beside her, when Mr. Conway and our 
hero approached. A close observer might have 
noticed a slight contraction of the brows as the 
captain saw his more handsome relative intro- 
duced to Miss Symmes, but this expression was 
speedily thrown off, anda bland smile succeeded. 
The lady was in high spirits, and the conversa- 
tion became very animated. 

**You must be careful of your idioms, Miss 
Symmes,”’ said the captain, at last, with a touch 
of ill-concealed sarcasm, as he noticed the easy 
grace with which his relative monopolized most 
of the conversation. ‘My cousin has just re- 
turned from abroad, and imports sayings and 
compliments of the latest mode.” 

‘Indeed, Ned,” said our hero, laughingly, 
“you need not be jealous; for we civilians 
never pretend to half the graces of you gentle- 
men of the army.” 

* Oh! well, don’t quarrel,”’ said the sprightly 
Isabel, perhaps a little piqued lest what the cap- 
tain had said should prove true. ‘Mr. Howell 
must take us provincials as we are, with all our 
homely expressions and plain manners. And as 
for him, he must not imagine all the ladies are 
in love with him if they happen to listen to his 
European gossip; for the truth is, we Bostonians 
are a people of excitement, and go wild after the 
latest novelty, whether it ge a monkey show or 
a traveller from abroad.”’ 

With these words she rose as if to break off 
the conversation; but our hero, piqued in turn 











at the effect he saw his cousin’s remark had 
produced, resolved to maintain his ground. He 
said— 

*T wish I dare be as vain as you imply, and 
that is a wish I rarely had occasion for abroad; 
Europe may have more of courts, but she. has 
less of beauty than my native land; for I beg 
you to believe, Miss Symmes, that I have come 
back a better patriot than I went abroad.” 

This was spoken with so much fervor that the 
proud beauty could not doubt its truth; and with 
some interest she asked, 

** How long were you abroad ?” 

“Five years. And, by the bye, my vanity is 
more hurt by your forgetfulness of me than it 
would be pleased by the smiles of half the fair 
dames here.”’ 

“Why? Were we ever acquainted?” said 
Isabel, raising her fan with which she had been 
carelessly tapping her fingers. 

**Do you remember, near your old homestead 
in the country, the gray, moss-covered manse? 
And have you forgotten the little boy that used 
to live there, years, years ago ?”? 

**What! Was good old Parson Adams your 
guardian? And was it you who used to bring 
me the earliest violets? Oh! I remember the 
day you fell from the apple-tree and caught on 
the spikes of the wall—I remember how I ran 
home crying and frightened half to death—and 
when I returned with Mr. Adams we met you 
coming, for somebody had lifted you down. 
You had run the spike through your hand, but 
as the excellent doctor had often told you 
how dangerous climbing was, you thrust your 
wounded hand into your pocket on recognizing 
us, and to all his half frantic inquiries—for I 
had alarmed him as much as myself—you kept 
replying that you were not hurt, until at last he 
forcibly pulled your hand from its hiding-place, 
and discovered it all bloody. I recollect I nearly 
fainted.”? 

“I hope the old acquaintance will now be re- 
newed!*’ said our hero. 

Well, now, that will depend on circum- 
stances,” said Isabel, archly. ‘The most 
agreeable boys generally make the stupidest 
men.”? 

**But at least you’ll let me try to be agreea- 
ble??? 

* Alas! can I help it? It’s the unfortunate 
position of our sex, that we must be civil even 
when plagued to death. A man, if he finds a 
lady tiresome, leaves her: but, with us, the 
duller the company, the more we must tax our 
brains. Oh! yes, you may try; but whether 
youll succeed or not is a different affair.” 

* Pray, have some mercy on me,” cried our 
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hero gaily, but deprecatingly. ‘I am provoked 
to lose the good opinion of any sensible person, 
and I[ positively am not so stupid as you would 
make me out.”? 

“Did I say you were stupid?” said Isabel, 
opening and shutting her fan coquettishly as she 
spoke. ‘I retract my words then—you have 
shown you can flatter very prettily, and no 
stupid man can do that.” 

** How did I flatter you ?”” 

**T think you called me sensible, did you not? 
Now to have said I was beautiful would not 
have been half so delightful, for I am told that 
every day: but to be called sensible, when all 
the world declares me giddy, is charming! I 
hope I am duly grateful.” 

There was something in the tone with which 
she spoke these words, as well as in the curtsy 
with which she accompanied them, that con- 
veyed to our hero’s mind the impression that 
she was politely quizzing him. He answered a 
little warmly, 

Indeed I spoke my true sentiments—I was 
honest.”? , 

“Very excellent,” cried Isabel, with a gay 
laugh, but a color somewhat heightened, “you 
first flatter and then affirm to it. These are 
some of the foreign graces of which you spoke, 
Captain Howell!” she said, turning to the latter 
individual. 

For some time she rattled on thus, occasionally 
diverging to speak of other parties in the room in 
a half playful, half sarcastic manner. One old 
lady was so proud of her blood, the gay creature 
declared, that if told father Adam had soiled his 
hands with labor she would disavow him. Gen. 
Burgoyne, she said epigramatically, had scarce 
wit enough for one poor brain, but conceit suffi- 
cient for the whole town. 

‘* We shall be very good friends, I assure you,”? 
she said at last to our hero. ‘That is if you 
behave yourself and don’t attempt to compli- 
ment me again. I hate false flattery, and pride 
myself on my frankness.” 

‘*T would give the world to know your opinion 
of me,” he whispered in reply. 

Sh! he wishes me to draw his character,” 
she cried aloud, turning to Captain Howell, 
who had played the part of an unnecessary 
third during most of the conversation. ‘ Hear 
it then. Remember you have brought it on 
yourself,” she said, archly lifting her finger. 
“In looks, you are a very respectable giant, 
and would make a good porter: in manners, 
you are so so, your cousin is our ne plus ultra, 
take him for a model; for a half hour’s chat you 
are positively agreeable,” here she paused with 
roguish mischief dancing in her eyes, and then 








added, “but it is because you let a lady rattle 
on all in her own way.”’ 

There was a piquancy, a graceful freedom, in 
Isabel’s conversation that was irresistibly fasci- 
nating to one, who, for two years, had been 
accustomed to the staid formality of English 
society: it brought back to our hero the recol- 
lection of the Parisian salons. Besides, in this 
last jesting description of himself there was just 
enough favorable criticism to flatter him, and 
just enough unfavorable to make him ambitious 
of altering this part of her opinion. Hence he 
answered gaily. 

**Since you have abused me thus, you must 
dance with me out of pity, or I shall die of 
despuir.”? 

‘Then, since I would not like to be sum- 
moned by a coroner’s jury, I must do penance, 
I suppose.’ 

As she spoke she tendered him her fingers, 
and nodding gaily to Captain Howell, suffered 
our hero to lead her to the floor. Perhaps her 
new partner was the most handsome man in 
the room, and he certainly danced in a manner 
that awoke the envy of the men, and that was 
a day when every gentlemen danced well. A 
murmur of approbation followed the perform- 
ance. : 

Captain Howell meantime stood eyeing our 
hero with no pleasant aspect. The captain had 
long admired Isabel’s beauty and fortune, and 
was just beginning to regard himself as her 
favored suitor, when his cousin returned from 
abroad. Though at the head of the mode in 
Boston, he felt our hero’s superiority to himself 
in all points except fashion, and hence had stu- 
diously avoided introducing to Isabel one who 
might prove a dangerous rival. How was he 
vexed then to find that our hero had not only 
made her acquaintance, but appeared to have 
gained more ground in an hour than he had 
done in a year! He over-rated, however, the 
favor which his cousin really enjoyed; though 
the captain’s mistake was natural ; for it was so 
unusual a thing for a lady to dance with any one 
but her partner, that he was not unreasonable 
in supposing Isabel was half in love with his 
cousin already. But, on her part, the action 
had only been the result of her impulsive and 
independent character. 

The captain, therefore, in a fit of pique, 
attached himself to another lady, a celebrated 
beauty and heiress; and hence, for the rest of the 
evening, Isabel and our hero were necessarily 
together. Their childish acquaintance gave them 
the footing of old friends, though Isabel took care 
by an occasional saucy remark, that our hero 
should not presume on her present familiarity. 
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Hence, when they parted, he went home puz- 
zled to tell what she thought of him. On the 
whole, after being awake an hour, he came to 
the conclusion she had only been amusing her- 
self with him, and so he heroically resolved to 
forget her; yet, strange to say, he dreamed of 
nothing but Isabel all night, and woke up in the 
morning positively in love with her. 


CHAPTER II.-—THE VICTIM. 


**T am afraid I acted like a fool last night,” 
was Captain Howell’s reflection at his toilet 
next morning, ‘‘ for when Isabel flirted with my 
good cousin, I betrayed my pique. However I 
have still the odd trump in my hand, if I only 
play the game aright: and with my fashion and 
eclat need not surely fear this raw relative of 
mine. Faith, I’ll have Isabel in spite of him. 
But I must bring the affair to a close soon, for 
living the life of a man of fashion drains one’s 
purse miraculously, and my last acres will have 
to go before long. Ere old Symmes knows of 
my ruin I must get the marriage over, or I shall 
have him, in spite of his present fancy for me, 
forbidding the banns.”? 

He stopped until he had completed a very 
delicate task, nothing less than the tying of his 
lace cravat: then, his thoughts being freed from 
that important business, he resumed his reflec- 
tions, half aloud. 

*It’s lucky I resigned my commission before 
these troubles began to thicken, for I could not 
now retire with honor; and Isabel I see has 
gone mad on patriotism, and would refuse a 
monarch who was not on the provincial side. 
For my part, so as I get through my scrapes, I 
care not whether King George or Sam Adams 
rules. ‘ But I must do one thing, and this very 
day too: I must get rid of my little affair with 
that pink of a country girl. Poor Ellen !—but 
it can’t be helped. I do believe I love the child 
better than I ever have loved any one before, 
but it is a weakness to let one’s feelings come 
in the way of one’s advancement. I will see 
her at once, and break the news to her. After 
that, I’ll besiege her richer, though scarce pret- 
tier rival in form. A man must grow moral 
when he marries, heigho !”” 

This soliloquy will give the reader a very 
accurate idea of Captain Howell, who was that 
too common character in fashionable life, a cold 
and heartless profligate. As yet, however, he 


had done nothing which is considered villainy 
by the world: he was only a false friend, a 
gamester, and a seducer. Strange! that these 
gentlemanly sins, as they are called, should go 
unpunished, while the theft of the poor widow 
who steals a loaf for her starving children is 








promptly visited by the law. But there is a God 
above, who treasures up for a day of judgment; 
and sometimes even in this life visits his ven- 
geance on the rich transgressor. 

Far different was our hero’s character. But 
this we shall leave to be told in the course of 
our story. Suffice it to say that he and the 
captain, though cousins, had seen comparatively 
little of each other: the one being some years 
the elder, and having entered on his career of 
fashionable life, at the time when our hero was 
about going to Europe to finish his studies. 
Since the latter’s return the relatives had met 
occasionally, but, as our hero said, their tastes 
did not harmonize. 

Any one familiar with the localities of Boston, 
will have noticed in Clarke street, not far from 
its intersection with Hanover street, a goodly 
old frame building, with its gable end fronting 
the highway. Seventy years ago the vicinity 
was a common, and that mansion stood alone, 
surrounded by a pretty garden. Thither, on 
the day we write of, Captain Howell took his 
way; for there resided his lovely and unfortu- 
nate victim. 

She sat by the window watching. Three 
days, an unusually long period, had elapsed 
since her lover had visited her. Her face was 
leaning on her hands, and her eyes directed 
through the closed venetian shutters, so as to 
command the street. Ever since early morning 
she had sat thus without motion. At times 
tears would rise to her eyes and steal through 
her fingers: at other times profound sighs agi- 
tated her bosom. Suddenly a well known form 
appeared in sight, and starting up with a glad 
cry, she hurried to the door to greet her truant 
lover. 

As she stood there, in her pretty morning 
dress, which gave a neglige air to the rounded 
and voluptuous outlines of her person, she 
might have sat for a picture of the Paphian 
Venus. She was scarcely less beautiful than 
Isabel, but her beauty was of a different order. 
The high-born girl had all the loveliness of 
nature, heightened by the graces of intellect 
and education: the humble villagee possessed 
no charms except those of physical beauty, and 
a face made eloquent by a loving heart. But 
that face was, of its kind, one of surpassing 
splendor. The large, soft eye whose every glance 
spoke of love; the cheek, where the rose blushed 
in rich and glowing luxuriance: the mouth half 
parted, with its luscious lips and pearly teeth; 
these formed a picture such as might have come, 
warm and intoxicating, from the pencil of Titian 
or of Rubens. The person was in keeping with 
this countenence, and was so full and blooming, 
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that it seemed almost bursting from the white 
dress that confined it. If ever there was a type 
of mere earthly beauty, in its highest perfection, 
it was there in that humble village girl. 

Yet there was nothing in her appearance but 
what might have belonged to the chastest of 
her sex. Poor Ellen Manners was more sinned 
against than sinning. Young, ardent and unused 





to the ways of the world, she had fallen a prey 
to the honied words and rank of Captain Howell, 


who, under a promise of marriage, had seduced ° 


her from her home. She had never loved before, 
and she adored her destroyer even yet. In spite 
of neglect, harsh words, and a growing fear that 
she had been utterly deceived, Ellen worshipped 
that vain and selfish man with an adoration only 
equalled by that of a mother for her child. To 


hear his step, to listen to his voice, was to her ? 
the sweetest music in the world. His air in her } 


belief was the impersonation of grace and dig- 
nity. The mere thought of being raised to his 


rank by becoming his wife—a hope with which / 


she still, poor girl, deluded herself—made her ’ 


tremble with nervous delight : she felt as if, that 


moment, she could die in peace. It would more ; 
than repay her for all. - 

She had left father and mother, and sisters 
whom she dearly loved, left them with no clue 
to her retreat, and with scarcely a word of com- 
fort, and during the many months she had been 
absent she had heard of them but once, and they 
never of her. Oh! how she longed to throw her- 





the wife of one so handsome, and of such ele- ; 
vated rank as her lover. She knew that moment 
would be the happiest of her life. Often, as she 
sat in the twilight, and the fire-side scene at 
home rose before her, she would conjure up this ; 
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come sooner. Dearest, you look worried and 
pale—are you quite well ?” 

There was such a look of eager interest in her 
face, such an earnest inquiry in her tone, that 
the conscience of Captain Howell smote him 
when he reflected on the errand on which he 
had come. ; 

He parted the fair, golden hair from that 
forehead, gazed a moment on that lovely and 
beaming countenance, and then kissed her. 

But he did not relent in his purpose. There 
was too much at stake, indeed, for him to do 
so.’ And he knew that, since the blow was to 
fall, the least delay in dealing it, the better for 
the sufferer. He, therefore, replied— 

*T am worried, Ellen, but not sick, though 
it may end in that if I cannot get rid of my 
anxiety.”? 

‘What is it, love? Can I do anything for 
you? Your poor, poor brain!”? and she would 
have laid his head soothingly on her shoulder, 
but that he resisted. 

** You can do something, everything to relieve 
me from my dilemma,” he said. ‘* Return to 
your family, Ellen, and learn to forget me.”? 

The girl lifted her head so suddenly, that 
her hair was thrown into disorder; while she 
stared with her large eyes at him, curious and . 
perplexed, like a half-frightened antelope. 

**Go home to my mother !”? she said, vacantly. 

**Yes! go home—and forget me.” 

*‘ And forget you?”? she repeated, like one 
whose mind wandered. 

Captain Howell frowned. He saw how ter- 
rible the blow would be for her, and like all 
coldly selfish persons, was angry at her for it. 
Ellen noticed his look, and laughed hysterically. 

*‘ You cannot mean this,” she said, ** you are 


picture; and then her loving heart would beat ’ jesting. You only wish to try my love.” 


tremulously, and glad tears of joy start into her ; 
eyes. Alas! sweet innocent, thou art in the : 
spoiler’s hand, and that much wished for hour, 
with the promise of which he has cheated thee, 
will never be thine. 





Could you have seen her as she stood there ; “1 am serious. 


She threw her arms around her lover’s neck 
as she spoke, and gazed up into his face with a 
look of sweet, reproachful affection, that made 


him drop his eyes. 


“Ellen,” he replied, disengaging her arms, 
Circumstances have occurred 


welcoming her lover, you would have pitied ‘ which have made it impossible for me to have 
her almost to weeping. Her whole face was * you here any longer. You had better, there- 


radiant with delight; her bosom rose and fell ; 
with a quick flutter; and her little hands and 
feet trembled with nervous excitement. The ‘ 
look of love which melted in those soft, dewy ; 
eyes was such as would have been cheaply pur- ; 
chased at a king’s ransom. 

“Oh! how glad—how very, very glad I am 
to see you,” she said, holding the door for her 
lover to enter, and when it was closed springing 
into his arms. ‘ How long you have been away. 





you. 
pounds sterling 


Captain Howell, angrily. 
so seriously.” 


fore, return to your friends, who will protect 


I will settle on you an annuity of twenty 
” 





* And you are not going to marry me ?”? asked 


Ellen, starting up and facing her seducer, her 
lips distended, her eyes wild with terror. 


“Going to marry you—certainly not!”’ said 
*¢You never thought 


You told me you would marry me,” said 


But I know you were busy, or you would have $ Ellen, becoming deadly pale. 
1* 
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** You were a little fool for believing me,” 
said her lover, still more angrily, for in giving 
way to passion at what he would: fain believe 
her unreasonableness, his conscience found some 
justification. And he added brutally, ‘men of 
my rank never mate with village girls.’? 

Ellen heard these contemptuous words at first 
incredulously, and for nearly a minute gazed at 
the speaker with a fixed, stony look of wonder. 
But the firm glance of Captain Howell in reply, 
having in it neither: contradiction nor pity, at 
last convinced her of the fatal truth. She saw 
that all love and honor on his part were de- 
parted. 

*¢ My poor, poor mother !”’ she cried, and with 
these words she fell senseless to the floor. 

Captain Howell stooped, and lifting the inani- 
mate form, carried it to a bed: then he placed a 
purse of gold on the table; and summoning the 
old woman, who acted as servant of all work, 
and who had long been a creature of his own, 
he gave her an intimation of his resolution, in- 
formed her of the state of her mistress, and took 
his leave. 

It was long before Ellen recovered, and when 
she did, her first words were to ask for Captain 
Howell. Her companion repeated what he had 
told her, produced the purse of gold, and urged 
her young mistress to rally her spirits, ‘for 
there are others as good as the captain and 
as handsome. Unless, indeed,’’ she continued, 
** you choose to go home to your mother.” 

Ellen shuddered at the first supposition, and 
shrank back from the speaker as from some foul 
reptile; but when the nurse had concluded her 
sentence, she said— 

*° Go back to my mother—oh! I cannot, cannot 
do that. She would spurn me from her door. 
But you are not serious,” she said, grasping the 
old woman’s hand, “Captain Howell does not 
mean to desert me. Good God! what a foul 
thing I shall be. Oh! say he loves me still— 
that he will marry me as he promised—let me 
see him once more that I may implore him to 
do this,” she continued eagerly, ‘and after that 
he may Lill me. I have no wish tolive. But 
don’t send me back to my mother a wicked 
thing, and no wife. You will bring him here— 
I know you will—say you will, and I will bless 
you forever.”? 

Even her companion, though not unused to 
scenes of crime, and entirely at the interest of 
Captain Howell, was won to some sympathiy for 
the poor sufferer. But she said— 

* It’s no use applying to the eaptain—I know 
him well. He can’t marry you if he would, for 
he is in difficulties, and must marry the rich lady 
they say he is promised to.” 





‘Ts she beautiful ?”” asked Ellen, with sudden 
interest, ‘and does she love him ?”? 

“She is very beautiful and very good,” said 
the old woman; ‘I stood at the gate last night, 
when she alighted at the ball at the grand house, 
of which I told you. The torches of her foot- 
men threw a light on her face, and I had a good 
look at her. Oh! she was superbly dressed— 
a mint of money must have been spent on her 
robe, and on the diamonds in her hair. They 
say she is the richest lady in the province.” 

* But does she love him ?”’ repeated Ellen. 

“To be sure. How can any one help loving so 
handsome and geneyous a man as the captain ?” 

Ellen gave a deep sigh, and was silent for a 
moment; then she asked— 

* And will he be ruined if he does not marry 
her ?” 

The old woman saw what was passing in the 
girl’s mind, and answered eagerly, 

** Yes, bless your dear heart! ruined out and 
out; and sent to jail, perhaps, to rot for life. 
He has spent oceans of money here and else- 
where—poor man! So he must marry her, he 
can ’t help it.” 

Ellen sighed again as if her heart strings were 
parting: then she rose feebly from the bed. 

‘¢] will go to my mother,”’ she said. ‘* Help 
me to lace my boddice again and do up my 
hair. Ah! my poor head, how it aches,” and 
she pressed it between both her little hands. 
“I will go to my mother at once—he shall not 
die in jail on my account—she can but turn me 
from her door. And if she does, there is still 
the threshold, from which she cannot drive me 
—even a dog may lie there—I will cast myself 
on it and die—I wan’t nothing else now in this 
world.”’ 

That night, when it was pitch dark, but not 
before, a pale, trembling girl went forth from 
Boston alone and on foot. It was Ellen, carry- 
ing her broken heart to die, if allowed, at the 
feet of her mother. 


CHAPTER III.—-LEXINGTON, 


Tue day after the ball, at as early an hour as 
was admissible, our hero availed himself of the 
permission he had solicited, and called on Isabel. 
The Symmes mansion was a large and imposing 
structure, standing back from the street, and 
elevated on a sort of terrace five or six feet 
above the le~si of the path. It was of wood, 
as many vf the costliest private edifices of that 
day were: the front being, however, cut in imi- 
tation of stone-work. A wide hall ran through 
its centre, with two parlors on each side. Into 
one of these our hero was ushered. 

He was still admiring the gilded cornices 
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and draped windows, elegancies unusual at that , questioning my word. However, I will avenge 

period even in Boston, when a light foot-fall was } myself by telling you the dullest things hereafter 

heard, and Isabel stood before him. She was no } I can think of.” 

longer attired in the splendid costume of the pre- *You’ll have no great difficulty in doing 

ceding evening; but in her simple muslin dress } that,’? retorted the provoking Isabel. ‘* But 

she looked even lovelier than before. Perhaps ; what if I won’t listen to you ?” 

too her beauty was increased by the ingenuous ‘Oh! then I’ll be silent and force you to 

blush which mantled her cheek as she recognized } entertain me.” 

our hero. She welcomed him, however, with ; ‘*You’ll do no such thing, for I’ll put you 

high-bred ease, and led the way to a conversa- ; at piquet with father, and devote myself to the 

tion full of sparkling gaiety. captain. Dear me!’ she cried, turning to this 
At first they convassed the events of the pre- } last named individual—“ isn’t there any news 

ceding evening.. But gradually they began to this morning ?” 

speak of their childish acquaintance, and then; “ Positively nothing, except political news.”’ 

our hero, in compliance with her request, de- ; *¢ Shall we have war ?” 








scribed his travels. We do not know whether The captain shook his head; but our hero, 
we have informed the reader that our hero was > seeing she addressed him also, replied enthu- 
a.man. of more than the ordinary amount of ; siastically. 
intelligence. Isabel was really fascinated by} ‘I hope so! Ever since my return I have 
his conversation, and had been listening to him } been convinced that we must fight or be slaves! 
for a full hour, when Captain Howell’s entrance >» But I beg pardon, Miss Symmes,” he added im- 
surprised her. Blushing to find how she had } mediately, ‘for speaking so warmly : the subject 
forget time, and perhaps fearing that our hero ° is one, however, on which I cannot think without 
might flatter Iftmself on her conduct, she in- } feeling.” 
stantly broke into a gay tone of raillery. Isabel made no reply, but looked at the cap- 
“Ah! Harry,” said the new comer, a little tain. 
uneasy at this tete-a-tete, ‘I see you have “T am not quite so blood-thirsty as you are, 
the start of me this morning. But such a new } Harry,” he said. ‘ An accommodation is surely 
acquaintance as myself cannot pretend to the not impossible, and it would, in my opinion, be — 
privileges of an old friend like you.” : wicked to resort tp war while a hope of peace is 
Isabel turned gaily to the speaker and said. ‘left. Don’t you think so, Miss Isabel ?” , 
“Of what do you think he has been talking? This question was adroitly put, for he knew 
Of his adventures abroad. He is Munchausen } she would coincide with views so fairly expres- 
come again: for sure no one could be beguiled } sed. Nor was he mistaken in the result. 
of an hour as I have been, if listening to a mere “I certainly agree with your cousin,” she 
matter of fact narration. You should have heard ’ said, turning to our hero. ‘ And I fear, what 
the wonders he has seen, the miracles he has } is principally in the way of an accommodation, 
gone through—Trenck’s escape from his dun- | is the opinion, which the ministry has derived 


! 
; 
geon was nothing to them.” from the noisy declamation of a few demagogues, 
If our hero had been flattered by her silent } that the colonists are disloyal at heart and wish 
attention, he was now piqued at this air of indif- : for no arrangement, but on the contrary desire 
ference. ‘She is a consummate flirt,” he said } te break with the king and set up a government 
to himself, ‘‘ who has been*amusing herself at ; for themselves.’’ 
my expense.”’? And he colored in indignation. Our hero fancied there was a severity in her 
Perhaps Isabel saw and regretted the effect } tone meant for him, and believing that his cousin 
of her words: perhaps it was only chance that } was the more fortunate rival, and that hence she 
induced her to add— adopted his views, bowed coldly and dropped the 
“* However, I don’t know that I ought to ques- § theme, conscious that an injustice had been done 
tion your cousin’s narrative, though all travellers § him. Shortly after he took his leave, inwardly 
are said to exaggerate: he used to be the pink } resolving never to repeat his visit. 
of truth-tellers, and I fancy, captain, I should But a lover who makes vows when angry is 
believe him now rather than you, who utter too $ sure to break them when he has cooled. The 
many pretty flatteries to our sex, to be a man of § very next day found our hero at Isabel’s, where, 


strict veracity,” however, he staid but a few minutes, for the room 
These words restored our hero to his good } was full of morning visiters, and he was already 
humor, and he answered in the same spirit. sufficiently in love to feel jealous and uncomfor- 


“It is a pity you are a woman, Miss Symmes, } table when others monopolized her smiles. A 
for I cannot challenge you to the duello for * third and fourth time he visited her, but, except 
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for a few minutes, always found one or more ac- 
quaintances present, his cousin being uniformly 
of the number. Hence, though Isabel’s manner 
was gracious, nay! even friendly, he went away 
dissatisfied with both himself and her: and finally, 
after many struggles, left Boston for his country 
residence, where indeed his presence was greatly 
needed, as he had not been there since his re- 
turn from Europe, and his agents were anxious 
to settle up their accounts. 

Determined to conquer what he was now 
firmly convinced was a hopeless passion, he 
gave himself up entirely to business. He soon 
found the calls on his time sufficiently exacting 
to leave little leisure for thoughts of Isabel; for, 
in addition to his own affairs, he had now be- 
come involved in public duties. The people, 
seeing a crisis rapidly approaching, had already 
begun to form themselves into armed companies 
and to drill, under the name of minute-men. A 
band of this kind had been mustered in our 
hero’s neighborhood, and he was now solicited 
to take command of it, his education in Europe 
having given him some insight into military 
affairs. 

Thus several months passed, and now the 
middle of April had come. The season was 
unusually advanced, and the prospect of an 
abundant harvest filled the husbandman’s heart 
with joy. Alas! before the grain that waved 
so greenly was to be garnered, blood and havoc, 
and war was to devastate the land. 

The history of that eventful period is so well 
known, and has been described with such fre- 
quency and eloquence, that we shall be excused 
by the reader for hurrying over the everits that 
led to the first outbreak, the battle of Lexington. 

Our hero heard of the massacre early in the 
day, and hastily collecting his troop, gallopped 
to the scene of conflict. As he hurried along 
he was met everywhere by signs of tumult and 
alarm. The church-bells were clamoring from 
the village steeples; signal guns were being fired 
to spread the. intelligence; and messengers on 
fleet horses dashed continually by, carrying the 
news of the outbreak to the remoter towns. 
Nearly every farm-house they passed betrayed 
by its confusion, that the possessor either had 
departed, or was about setting forth for the 
scene of the conflict. All classes, as well as 
all ages, seemed to be alike excited. One uni- 
versal voice of horror greeted, on all sides, the 
intelligence of the massacre; the rusty fire- 
lock was taken down from the kitchen ceiling; 
the shot-pouch and powder-horn were hastily 
girded on; and amid the accompanying tears 
and prayers of his family, the colonist set forth 
to avenge the deed of blood. 
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As our hero approached the Lexington road, 
the crowd of armed men hastening to the battle- 
field, increased: and when he came in sight of 
the retreating troops, quite a considerable force 
had collected to harrass their march. Now con- 
cealing themselves behind the hedges and firing 
on the enemy’s flank as he passed, or now gal- 
lopping close up to his rear, and checking their 
horses to take deliberate aim, the colonists hung, 
like angry wasps, on the sides of the foe. The 
British, late so haughty, now appeared completely 
humbled. Travel-soiled and dispirited they hur- 
ried on, far different in appearance and demeanor 
from the gay and vaunting corps which had tra- 
versed the same road in an opposite direction 
that morning. 

Every irregularity in the nature of the ground 
was taken advantage of by the assailants. Here 
a bold husbandman was seen raising his form 
above the profile of a hill, and taking secure 
aim on some officer as the royal troops passed: 
then dodging behind the brow of the acclivity to 
escape the return fire of the foe. There, from 
the roof of his barn, the ventiresome farmer 
would pick off a tall grenadier. Occasionally, 
when the assaults of the colonists became too 
deadly, the rear-guard would wheel and deliver 
a volley : and sometimes parties were despatched 
on the flank to dislodge a squad of colonists from 
a hedge, fence, or out-house, whence they were 
annoying the foe. 

Our hero entered into the contest at once, and 
with enthusiasm. Fear was a stranger to his 
bosom, and wherever was danger, there he was 
foremost. Charging at the head of his troop 
on the rear of the fugitive foe, he soon became 
conspicuous to their marksmen; but for a long 
time he seemed to bear a charmed life. 

At last, in one assault more daring than any 
preceding one, a ball took effect in his side, and 
he fell senseless from his saddle, and to all ap- 
pearance dead. (To BE CONTINUED.) 





WIEGENLIED. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF AGNES STOLLBERG. 
Steep, my boy! all free from ill; 
On thy mother’s lap be still. 
Our dear Lord is everywhere, 
Child and parent are his care. 


*Mid the silent rest of night 

He beholds thy slumbers light, 
Hears the secret prayer from me 
For his blessing, breathed on thee. 


Grow, my boy! but love the good: 

Shrink not! for it spill thy blood. 

Looking up in Heaven’s broad light, 

Fear thou God, and do the right. E. H. 
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MARRIED FROM SPITE. 
BY GRACE MANNERS. 


 Wett, Virginia, where have you been these 
two hours ?”? exclaimed Mary Warrington to her 
sister; ** it could not have taken you all this time 
to purchase the ribbon you wanted, and here have 
I been waiting like ‘ patience on a monument’ to 
make up the bows for your dress with it. But 
what is the matter, you look worried?” - 

“Worried,” said Virginia, her very beautiful 
face clouded with a strong expression of vexa- 
tion, and tossing the roll of ribbon into her 
sister’s hands as she spoke, I am not only 
worried, but angry, jealous, covetous and de- 
cidedly mercenary, and all these beautiful pas- 
sions I have picked up in my walk.” 


‘A very pleasant family party to entertain,” } 


replied Mary, ‘‘and pray may I ask what brought 
so many bad feelings upon you all at once; you 
seemed contented enough when you went out, 
and if it were not for your unhappy looks, I 
should think this was one of your usual thought- 
less speeches. Begin your confession while I 
finish your dress, and when you see how pretty 
it looks, and you have unburdened your heart, 
you will perhaps be in a better mood.”’ 

“I hate to see you staring so at my dress,” 
said Virginia—‘‘I hate to slave at it myself—I 
hate having to do it, and I have made a despe- 
rate and firm resolution that I will no longer be 
among the disinterested of the earth who do not 
care for wealth; but will seek for it, and get all 
the good and grandeur and ease, and conse- 
quence it brings.”? 

“Virginia,”? said her sister, in utter conster- 
nation at this speech, accompanied as it was by 
a@ passion of tears, “‘ what has distressed you so 
much? I amshocked at your bitterness of spirit ; 
where have you been, and what have you heard ? 
Come, dear child, stop these sobs ; unburden your 
heart to me, and I will comfort you.” 

**T did not tell you I wanted comfort, did I ?” 
said Virginia, smiling ,hysterically through her 
tears. ‘I said I wanted riches, and they will 
give comfort and everything else. But now that 
I have parted with that lump in my throat that 
was nearly choking me, I will tell you the reason 
how those seven devils that frightened you so 
got possession of my breast. I went out for the 
ribbon, very tired as you know with finishing off 
that dress that the mantua-maker left half done 
yesterday ; I found what suited me directly, and 
was coming home when I met Julia Smith at her 
own door. .After a few remarks about the ball 
to-night, she begged me to go in with her and 
see the dress she was going to wear, that Miss 
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WwW had just sent home. I went in with her 
and up into her room, and everything there was 
so elegant and luxurious that this looks like a 
shabby dungeon,” and she glaneed with an air 
of disgust around the plain, but neat and com- 
fortable room in which she was sitting. 

“Is that all?” said Mary. ‘Have her large 
mirrors and velvet carpets, and elegant dress 
been the cause of all this trouble ?—fie, Virginia. 
Did you see the mistress of all this elegance, 
her mother ?—perhaps you will be digusted with 
yours after seeing Mrs. Smith.” 

Oh, Mary,” said Virginia, ‘‘ how foolish you 
are. I did see Mrs. Smith, and I cannot help 
laughing when I think of her. I heard her 
before I saw her, for she came up stairs calling 
at every turn ‘ Mirandy, Mirandy, are you deaf?’ 
and before poor Julia could reach the door to 
answer that her sister was out, or to prevent 
} her from coming in, which, judging from her 
mortified look, she would gladly have done, her 
mother walked into the room. She made a 
bob 1 at was intended for a curtsy as Julia in- 
troduced me, and then smoothing an old lead 
colored shawl that was round her shoulders, 
and fixing one of those most abominable of all 
wash-saving articles a black net cap, she seated 
herself in a rocking-chair, and began the con- | 
versation by asking me if I was going to Mrs. 
Martland’s to-night; if I had a new dress, telling 
me what Julia’s cost, and finally the price of 
every article of furniture in the room. I tried 
to turn the conversation as her daughter looked 
so distressed—but no; on she went, until among 
other pieces of information, she told me ‘that 
Mirandy was soon a going to be engaged to be 
married,’ and to whom do you think ?—-to Alfred 
Hammond!’? 

“You did not believe her, Virginia? you could 
not—he so devoted to you. It is some imagina- 
tion of this vulgar old woman.” 

*T did not at first, though I know while we 
did not go out on account of our mourning, he 
used to flirt with her, as he always called it, a 
} great deal; but as I was going away I met the 

servant on the stairs with a magnificent bouquet 
for her, with his card attached to it, as Mrs. 
Smith displayed to me, and I met him in the 
street with her directly afterward, evidently re- 
turning from a long walk. He looked confused, 
and while she stopped and was talking to me he 
never uttered a syllable. All this shows it is 
more than a mere flirtation, and indeed how 
could he want to flirt with such an ugly, unin- 
teresting girl ?”? 

“<I cannot think so badly of him,’’ said Mary. 
¢ At any rate if it is so he is not worth one sigh 
from a girl like you, and if he is willing to give 
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up his love for you, and connect himself for 
money to such very common people as these 
Smiths, he is not worth grieving about.” 

“Sigh for him?—grieve for him?” exclaimed 
Virginia, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks 
burning with indignation. ‘No, I will not give 
him one sigh or tear again—but I will be be- 
forehand with him; I too will have wealth and 
splendor that shall outshine his, ay, and without 
vulgarity too. I will-marry that fool Aylmer 
that I refused last sammer, and ‘that before this 
winter passes over.”’ 

* Marry Aylmer, Virginia—marry that almost 
idiot? You dare not—you shall not do it.”? 

*T both dare and will, Mary. I know him 
to be a fool—but will I mind that, not caring 
for him? His folly cannot run away with his 
wealth, as that is all secured for him, thanks 
to the wisdom of his father—and as happiness 
from love is out of my reach, I will try what 
wealth and consequence will do for me. Aylmer 
is in town now, and this night I will bring him 
on again. Not a word, Mary—not a word. I 
am desperate and determined.” 

** Now I dare say you are,”’ said Mary, “and, 
therefore, I shall say no more to you—but to- 
morrow I hope better things of you. To marry 
a fool for spite!—the bare thought of such a 
sacrifice is most horrible.”’ 

Horrible or not,” replied Virginia, “I mean 
to doit. If my heart is to be a source of torment 
to me, it shall be hidden under a glittering veil 
at all events—so now to dress for the ball and 
Aylmer.” 

It seemed as if fate had determined to aid 
Virginia in her passionate and self-revengeful 
determination ; for while dressing for the evening 
a magnificent bouquet, far exceeding in splendor 
that of her recreant lover to Miss Miranda Smith, 
was brought to her by the servant. It bore no 
name, but the writing and a few lines * begging 
her acceptance of it, although most unworthy of 
the shrine at which it was offered,’’ convinced 
her it came from her rejected suitor, Mr. Aylmer: 
who thus showed he bore no lasting malice, and 
gave her the opening she wished for again encou- 
raging his attentions. ‘ At all events, Mary,” 
said she, as she was placing the flowers in her 
bouquet-holder, “he is a fool of taste, and that 
will hide a multitude of sins.” 

“He admires you, Virginia, and, therefore, 
no one can doubt his taste; and though I had 
much rather the flowers had not come from 
him, still they finish your costume most beauti- 
fully” And lovely indeed looked the indignant 
beauty in her ball attire. Her dress of spotless 


white satin, with a double skirt of transparent 
tulle floating Over it, looped up at each side with 








a knot of ribbon; her rich brown hair, braided 
simply on her forehead, and confined at the back 
of her head with a wreath of white flowers; her 
large hazel eyes sparkling, and her color brilliant 
with excitement, made her beauty even more 
dazzling than usual. 

Oh! woman—woman, of how much unhappi- 
ness, bitterness, and despair is that little organ 
the heart, full often the seat. Oh! love !—love! 
if thou art the sweetner of human life to some, 
of how many more art thou the scourge, the 
tormentor ?—how many miseries are suffered 
under thy reign, and under what deep impene- 
trable evils? Who would have dreamed while 
looking at that bright, joyous being with a 
brow smooth as alabaster, a mouth dimpled 
with smiles, and apparent glee ringing forth 
in her musical laugh, that she was a prey to 
bitterness of heart unspeakable, and that the 
demons of outraged affection, wounded pride 
and deceived love were all whispering revenge, 
and that she was giving ear to their sugges- 
tions ? 

With her aching and bitterness of heart hidden 
under her gay and beautiful attire, Virginia pro- 
ceeded to her evening’s engagement—not the 
first gay deceiver nor the last either who have 
danced at such gay scenes, with feet light and 
agile as zephyrs, and hearts heavier than lead. 
At the entrance of the drawing-room she was 
met by Mr. Aylmer, and as his eye fell on the 
bouquet so conspicuous for its beauty it bright- 
ened with triumph, and Virginia said to herself 
“thow art the man.”? There was nothing left 
for her to do in furtherance of her plan but to 
receive graciously the devotions of her once 
rejected, and now as ever despised admirer. 
Her recreant lover was there, and to her great 
and unspeakable joy, wrong and bad as was 
the feeling, his indifference to Miss Smith and 
his forced gallantries were too obvious to be 
mistaken. True, there was the bouquet most 
carefully displayed; true, the long walk and its 
delights were retailed to her by the lady; but 
there stood the gentleman looking most ‘ dis- 
trait,” and casting furious looks at the favored 
and happy Aylmer. This but added to Virgi- 
nia’s spirit and enabled her to dance with Ham- 
mond, to banter him on his reported engagement, 
and to send him off in a fury of jealous rage with 
her, and the deepest disgust toward the coarse 
and vulgar Miss Miranda, to whom he was too 
far both publicly and privately committed to re- 
cede. He attended the latter to her carriage in 
no very gracious mood just as Virginia, looking 
most lovely in her bewitching scarlet Rachel, and 
smiling most sweetly on Aylmer, was handed into 
hers by him, and then took himself off stamping 
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and storming at Miss Smith, Virginia, Aylmer, 
himself, and the whole world. And whose was 
the fault? His own. 

And how fared Virginia in the privacy of her 
apartment, with the false excitement of her spirits 
all gone, her body fatigued, her mind faded with 
exertion? She rushed to her room, and flinging 
the bouquet far from her, threw herself on a 
lounge, and burst into a passion of grief that 
terrified her sister who stood by her. In vain 
Mary tried to comfort her by caresses, by endear- 
ments—she could not whisper “hope” to her, 
for she believed in Hammond’s engagement, but 
she talked of resignation and submission to the 
crushed heart beside her—but in vain. At last 
she said—‘‘at all events, dearest Virginia, you 
see from your suffering to-night how vain your 
determination of taking means to revenge your- 
self on him—you cannot do it, and I trust you 
will never again carry on the game you did 
to-night. I talked to Aylmer some time, and 
depend upon it you will be infinitely more 
miserable as his wife than in bearing your sor- 
row with us, who all love you so dearly.” 

“No,” said Virginia, “I have not changed 
my mind in the least---the anguish of to-night 
will never be repeated—the first blow on the 
rack is said to be the stunning one, and after 
this I shall have nerves of iron. I saw plainly 
the rage Alfred was in to-night, and how he 
despises those Smiths; hut he shall not see, or 
think even that his feelings are anything to me. 
I promised Mr. Aylmer to drive with him in his 
sleigh to-morrow, and before a week I shall be 
engaged to him if I choose it—and then Alfred 
may comfort himself with Miss Miranda: and 
her elegant mother. If I do sacrifice myself it 
is to a gentleman by birth, who, if he ha’ not 
brains, has at least an agreeable family to in- 
troduce me to; while he gets neither brains or 
connexion. Oh! Alfred—Alfred, who would 
have believed it of you?” 

Wilfally and blindly did Virginia pursue her 
plan. In spite of the entreaties of her sister, of 
the gentle remonstrance of her mother, of the 
ridicule of her brothers, (her father was dead) 
she permitted the attentions of a man she de- 
spised, and before a fortnight had gone by, before 
Hammond’s engagement was announced, she 
accepted Mr. Aylmer, a talking, boasting, obsti- 
nate fool, and she an intelligent, accomplished, 
high-spirited woman. How soon she experienced 
the truth of the saying, ‘‘ that a fool is the hardest 
of all things in the world to govern,” her story 
will tell. 

Her first and greatest triumph and trial was 
being present as an old friend at Hammond’s 
marriage, which took place about a fortnight 
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before her own; and a more spiritless bride- 
groom never took those solemn vows. His 
bride, coarse and vulgar in manners and ap- 
pearance, and overloaded with finery, was un- 
favorably contrasted with Virginia, who, most 
exquisitely dressed, and looking, he thought, 
more lovely than ever, stood just before him, 
and, without a trace of emotion on her face, 
saw him give his hand to another, while he felt 
his heart to be wholly hers. But greater even 
than this, was the trial to him of witnessing her 
marriage, and by that means to be surrounded 
by all those elegancies and luxuries she would 
so well adorn, and that he had so often wished 
he had to offer toher acceptance. But for these 
he had now sold himself to another, and the 
withering thought came over him if perhaps he 
had not sacrificed her happiness as well as his 
own. But no, too satisfied, nay! triumphant, 
was the expression of her face as she stood re- 
ceiving the compliments of her friends. Dia- 
monds flashing from her brow, sparkling on her 
neck, and glittering on her fingers, the magni- 
ficent gifts of her husband and his family, so 
brilliant and joyous was her whole appearance, 
that no such donbtful thought could be enter- 
tained, and with a muttered execration at her 
heartlessness, he forced his way through the 
crowd, and offered his congratulations to the 
envied groom, though feeling all the time the 
strongest inclination to knock him down for 
presuming to win the bright creature he had 
wanted himself, but was too lazy to work for 
and earn the wealth he so coveted. But the 
die was now cast—they had each sought their 
fate—whatever it was to be they must abide 
it. 

His is soon told. Sickened, disgusted with the 
family to which he had allied himself, having no 
companionship with his wife, either in thought 
or feeling, or pleasure in his own house, where 
his wife’s mother ruled supreme, he passed all 
his time at his club. What are the usual con- 
sequences of such a way of life is well known. 
Cards, billiards and smoking soon led the way 
to debts, duns, and drinking. He never went 
out with his wife: never was seen with her: he 
had not even the poor satisfaction of making a 
dash with his money, as his wife did not like 
the trouble of eatertaining. Now and then he 
exerted himself, and insisted on giving a dinner 
to his friends, which generally ended in his being 
carried from the table to bed, and in his being 
sick for a week after. The same want of prin- 
ciple that marked his ‘tonduct to the woman 
he loved, showed itself in his whole life; and 
if Virginia wanted revenge, she would have 
had enough in the entire deterioration of his 
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character, wthout sacrificing herself on the altar 
of her disappointed affections. 

Her career was different. She sought in the 
whirl and excitement of company and dissipa- 
tion a refuge from thought, and from the re- 
proaches of her conscience, whose still small 
voice would make itself heard, whispering of 
false vows, of honoring and obeying, when the 
heart was filled with scorn and contempt, and of 
hate and loathing, where there should have been 
love and confidence. The pride and admiration 
her husband had for her many charms—the pre- 
sents he heaped on her—her grand house, her 
handsome equipage, and her brilliant enter- 
tainments, for the first few months, kept her” 
in a state of excitement that almost banished 
thought, and she fancied her lot would not be 
so hard to bear after all. But she was not to 
escape so. As the novelty of her position wore 
off, as the season for gaiety passed over, and 
she was left more to her husband’s society, the 
demon of ennui and discontent took full posses- 
sion of her. Aylmer was devotedly in love with 
her, to the full extent of his abilities for such a 
sentiment, but that of all things was most dis- 
gusting to her. He was never from her side. 
Having nothing to do, he was always ready to 
go anywhere or everywhere with her, until she 
grew to hate the very sight of him; but having 
once seen him in a rage, in which he seemed 
like one bereft of reason, and that nearly fright- 
ened her out of her senses, she was afraid to 
provoke him by letting him see she did not want 
his company. Ashamed to own herself in the 
wrong, and too proud to let any one, even her 
sister, see her wretchedness, she was compelled 
to endure her torment without having even the 
usual female consolation of talking about it. 
Did she drive out, he was seated by her side— 
did she ride, he was at her bridle-rein. When 
she sang he stood opposite to her, devouring her 
with his eyes; and when she played he was by 
her, to turn over the leaves of her music. Such 
exclusive, solitary devotion was unbearable, and 
she persuaded him, as the season advanced, to 
go to Saratoga, though watering-places were her 
aversion. But anything was better than being 
condemned to a téte-a-téte with her husband: 
solitary confinement, hard-labor, Sing Sing itself 
would be more endurable. 

To Saratoga they went, and there, by con- 
stantly being in a crowd, she in some degree 
got rid of his society. By resolutely closing her 


ears when he was talking, or conversing with 
volubility herself, she avoided hearing the folly 
he was uttering, that, in spite of her boasted 
indifference to him, made her cheeks tingle 
But to these disagreeables, hard 


with shame. 

















as they were to bear, another was added that 
threatened to be more serious. He now, for 
the first time since their marriage, showed an 
inclination to indulge to excess in wine. At 
first it was a relief to her to have him spend 
the whole afternoon at the table, as it gave her 
some hours of luxurious solitude in her own 
apartment. But when evening after evening 
he appeared in the drawing-room with unsteady 
gait, blood-shot eyes, and inarticulate speech, 
and finally made himself the theme of the house 
by falling prostrate in one of the passages—her 
agony knew no bounds. Even this was not the 
worst of her trials, for, on remonstrating with 
him, though as cautiously as possible, the evil 
she feared occurred, and his rage broke forth 
in the same style that she had once before wit- 
nessed: his violence alarmed the establishment, 
and brought every one into the corridor where 
they lodged. From her room issued the sounds, 
and his voice in curses and abuse was but too 
plainly to be heard. No concealment could be 
used—to explain was impossible—that he was 
a maniac would not be believed, that he was a 
drunken fool was all that could be said, and this 
his wife could not promulgate herself, though 
all were aware of the fact. To leave the place 
was all she now wanted, and fortunately, enough 
of shame was left with him to make him willing 
to avoid meeting those to whom he had exposed 
himself. They departed that afternoon, and so 
ended her experiment of seeking relief in a 
crowd. 

They returned home. And now she felt that 
she must take’ counsel with some one in her 
troubles. Her own family were the first to 
whom she turned for comfort, and great was 
the shock to all; but to Mary the horror of her 
sister’s position, knowing how and why she had 
married, seemed fraught with evils without end. 

His own family, without pretending to deny 
that they knew of his evil habits before, were 
anxious to enter into any scheme or plan that 
could be proposed to lessen or avert her misery. 
They were really grateful to Virginia for having 
married him, as they had always feared his being 
led into some disgraceful match by his folly, 
and they were unfeignedly sorry for her trouble. 
A visit to Europe was what they proposed, as 
having more to amuse and employ his vacant 
mind than anything else. Besides it would re- 
move him from the temptations of the evil 
habits he had again resumed. 

After another winter of outward gaiety and 
prosperity, but of real anguish and misery, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aylmer left their home for Europe. 
Bitterly did Virginia feel this separation from 
her family, and fearfully did she look forward 
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to the trials she might have to undergo, unaided 
and alone in a foreign land. But the choice had 
been her own—her proud spirit still bore her up, 
and without imparting one half her anguish to 
her sister, she left her on what is usually called 
and felt to be a tour of pleasure. 

But evil habits are things not so easily broken 
through, and “ though you may bray a fool ina 
mortar, his folly will not depart from him,” so 
crossing the ocean will not wash it out of a man, 
and Paris is only a wider range for the exhibition 
of folly than our own once primitive city. So 
Virginia found it, and the punishment she was 
to undergo for the fatal, false step she took in 
her passionate anger was not to be short. In 
Paris, though at first the many stirring scenes and 
amusements served to amuse Aylmer’s vacant 
mind, and give him that excitement he always 
craved, these soon palled upon his vitiated taste, 
and gambling was speedily added to his other 
vices. 

It was with the very greatest difficulty that 


his wife got him away, after many months of 


misery, on the pretext of making the usual visit 
to Switzerland. But she did accomplish it, and 


contrive to enjoy the journey also, owing to ; 


having joined some friends, of whom he stood 
somewhat in awe—but that was soon over, and 
he then: insisted on going to Baden. Virginia, 
who well knew that if he once got into the 
desperate gambling set that frequent that most 
notorious of all German watering-places, he 
would be worse than ever, made a desperate 
effort to prevent it—but in vain. No persua- 
sions, no entreaties could alter his determina- 
tion—he only treated her to a scene of more 
than usual idiotic violence, and threatened to 
leave her where she was by herself—but that 
go he would. 

In the end, she vas obliged to yield, and 
before one week had been passed there, he had 
become a daily and nightly frequenter of the 
gambling saloon. Of course so rich and foolish 
a pidgeon was well plucked, and then drink 
was resorted to, to drown tke recollections of 
his losses. There he stayed until the season 
was over, and then taking his wife back to Paris 
left her there, while he joined a party and went 
to Italy. 

Who can depict her forlorn and most unhappy 
situation? Alone in Paris, with no friends, and 
but few acquaintances—a delicate infant added 
to her cares, and her only comfort a servant that 
she brought from home with her. She, the pet- 
ted, spoiled Virginia, dependant for comfort on 
a menial. Letters from her husband were few 
and far between—her child sickened and died; 
and when this sad event at last brought him to 

Vor. XII.—2 


her, she was terrified at the rapid increase of 
all his evil ways. He was now often in want 
of means, and scanty were the portions he dealt 
out to her. He could not draw upon his prin- 
cipal, and he anticipated his income by loans at 
an exorbitant interest, and the dread of poverty 
was added to her other troubles. ‘The riches 
which she had so coveted, and which were to 
give her the importance she thought they would, 
were escaping from her grasp. Most sedulously 
did she conceal all this from her family, suffering 
in silence what she could not but feel was her 
just punishment. 

But three years of such a life, each one 
bringing some evil greater than the last, was 
too much to be borne. Her health gave way, 
her spirits had vanished, her pride was hum- 
; bled, and on some more than usual ill-treatment 
; from her husband they parted. She returned 
home a broken-hearted, wretched woman; and 
he remained to finish his miserable career in 
‘ Paris, as fast as all the dissipations of that most 
dissipated city would allow. He was obliged, 
; of course, to make her an allowance, but mean 
; and niggardly was that support, as debts pressed 
, heavily upon him always. : 

3; And thus ended these two matches of revenge 
; and mammon. Virginia, a faded, broken-hearted 
woman at five and twenty, and her heartless 

; lover a cross, prematurely old sensualist. They 
; both sold themselves—one for revenge, the other 
; for wealth—took solemnly the falsest vows, and 
; such was the end. But what better could be ex- 
‘ pected from such a beginning ? 
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BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


; 
2 
$ 
A MEMORY. 
$ me was not Seautiful, no trembling glow 
Sent changing blushes o’er her pale, pure cheek ; 
Her eyes that sought the ground in silent thought 
Beamed not with mirth, but were both grave and meek; 
Her red lips closed o’er teeth of pearly snow, 
; But seldom smiles adorned her quiet face ; 
Around her ever dwelt a holy calm, 
Refreshing stillness, and a tranquil grace— 
And to ali hearts her gentle presence brought 
A dewy peace, a pensiveness of thought. 


2 


| 
2 
3 
3 


And like the first Spring violet’s faint perfume 
Her memory lingers softly in the breast, 
Waked by the Summer breeze at early morn, 
Or by the twilight’s dying rays impressed ; 
Sweet as the echo of some mellow tune 
That charmed our hearts in childhood’s vanished day, 
And floating o’er the soul, awakens chords 
Of tender sadness e’er it dies away, 
Her lovely spirit haunts the musing eye, 
Faint as a dream, and gentle as love’s sigh. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 
BY ALICE G. LEE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Sue pressed back the curls from her aching brow 
With her fingers wan and white; 

And the marriage ring, with its golden bend, 
Shone out in the dim twilight. 

He gave that ring as a pledge of his truth, 
And he could not desert her now! 

Of a promise made in the sight of Heaven, 
And he could not break that vow! 


Ox, no—he had only meant to try her faith 
by that terrible letter—it could not be that he 
had left her forever—it was too base an action 
for that noble heart; that heart in which she had 
reposed her happiness with a woman’s pure and 
holy faith! As these thoughts passed rapidly 
through her bewildered mind, Lucy Clare looked 
again with straining vision through the gathering 
gloom of eventide, and her beautiful face was 
lighted by anticipation, for her ear had caught a 
sound, and she fancied it was the pacing of his 
horse upon the shaded path. Another disap- 
pointment—again her face was overclouded, as 
she watched the gloomy avenue in vain: no form 
emerged from it, horse and rider were far dis- 
tant. The dark, old trees swayed heavily in the 
evening wind, and the dull and solemn music 
that they gave forth was in unison with her 
feelings. But save that dirge-like strain, and 
the lighter rustle of the ivy wreaths that draped 
her window, no sound came to her ear for long 
hours, though she started oftentimes, assured 
that she heard his tread upon the portico, or 
even upon the very threshold. 

Then she turned sick-hearted from the case- 
ment, and grasping the fatal letter that had 
told her of her own wrong, and her husband’s 
shame, moved to a glittering candlebra that had 
shed its soft light unheeded near her. There 
was a deep, red spot upon her cheek, and the 
veined lids of her soft, blue eyes, ‘“‘ heavy with 
the heart’s dampness,’? drooped yet more as 
the well known characters met her view. 

**Lucy—my wife! It is the last time that 
I shall ever call you by that hallowed name. 
My soul is sullied by perjury, for I have falsely 
broken the vow that I had made before high 
heaven to cherish and protect you, even with 
my life. Base one that I am, with that vow 
ringing in my ears, I leave you for another, 
and cast off every tie that has bound me to 
innocence and virtue. I dare not ask you to 
pray for me—even your gentle heart must curse 
one who has betrayed its perfect trust. But 
think of me sometimes, will you not ?—with 
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pity, God knows I need it even now. Do not 
curse me, my Lucy—mine, alas! no longer.” 

‘And may God forgive thee! Arthur, my 
husband, for come what may, in life or death, 
we cannot be wholly divided!”? 

She pressed her hand convulsively to her heart 
as if to still its thick throbbings, while her breath 
came fast and painfully, till the light drops of 
the candlebra flashed to and fro, quivering and 
glittering in a thousand brilliant hues. She had 
grasped the gilded shaft of her harp for support 
while reading; but weary and exhausted, worn 
with watching and anxiety, her strength at last 
gave way; her hand loosed its hold; her heart 
fluttered with a quick, nervous movement, and 
with a long, low scb of agony she fell upon the 
thick carpet as if dead. Could there be life in 
these rigid and motionless limbs? 

It was near midnight when the old house- 
keeper, who had in vain sought to soothe the 
terrible anxiety of her mistress, frightened by 
the unbroken silence that had so long reigned 
within, entered the room unbidden. The trance 
had given place to a disturbed and uneasy slum- 
ber; with head pillowed upon her arms, and her 
hair unbound falling in masses upon her bosom, 
Lucy Clare had for a time forgotten her misery. 
No, it was not wholly forgotten, for she moaned 
the name of her husband, and seemed. begging 
him not to leave her ali alone—not to destroy 
the happiness which lived upon his smiles and 
tender words. ‘Your own Lucy,” she mur- 
mured; ‘call me your sweet wife; clasp me 
once more to your heart!?? 

‘Poor creature—dear child,’? said the old 
lady, as she bore her slight form to the next 
apartment—as easily as if it had been an in- 
faut’s—and when she had tenderly arranged 
her for the night, so gently that Lucy knew it 
not, she sat beside her, watching the restless 
movements until they gave place to a heavy 
slumber. 

The moonbeams rested upon the forehead of 
the sleeper. Alas! a warmer good night kiss 
had been wont to rest there. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘* The beaming eye was lovely, 
And the coral lip was fair, 

And the gazer looked and asked not 
For treachery hidden there. 


— Young love at the altar 
Of broken faith is sighing.” 


ScaRce ten years before this dream of felicity 
was so rudely dispelled, the bells of the village 
church welcomed with a merry peal the entrance 
of that young creature to the home now so deso- 
late. Then a happy bride—now a deserted wife! 
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And when Arthur Clare gave a mistress to the 
halls of his fathers, he gazed with a look of 
idolatry upon her; few idols were so worthy as 
was Lucy of the homage she received; for well 
might he be proud of his beautiful wife.» An 
orphan from her earliest remembrance, she had 
known few to love, and the affection that had 
been so long repressed in her gentle heart was 
now yielded warmly and unreservedly, and that 
affection gave a soft light to her glad, blue eyes, 
and a tender beauty to her delicate mouth that 
smiled on him, who was far dearer than aught 
else in the wide world to her. 

With no earthly sorrow, no vexing care to 
annoy them, what wonder that peace and love 
dwelt in the happy mansion. A year passed 
thus, and then came a serpent to their Eden. 
Eveline Gray was a cousin of the gentle Lucy, 
but she bore no resemblance to her, save that 
at times she could wear the same winning 
smile, and speak in her low, sweet voice. She 
was beautiful—gloriously beautiful !—and Lucy 
looked when near her like the gentle lily that 
hides its head in the green moss of the valley 
when placed by the gardner’s hand, beside the 
queenly camelia that blooms for the admiration 
of thousands. 

But the heart of the proud Eveline was false, 
and her nature most base and artful. She had 
vowed to steal from her sweet cousin the love 
that she in her innocence deemed unchangeable. 
Little did Lucy know the heart of man—little 
did she dream of the sorrow so near at hand, as 
unconsciously she aided in the very scheme her 
cousin had prepared; for when Eveline’s white 
hands swept the harp strings, and her brilliant 
voice floated in glorious strains through the 
hushed room, Lucy would listen in wrapt at- 
tention and beg for another, and another song; 
then as Eveline, well pleased, granted the re- 
quest, Lucy bade her husband mark the graceful 
curve of her beautiful arm, or the proud stateli- 
ness of her snowy neck ** quivering in the tide of 
song.” Strange that an angel-like form should 
so often enshrine the basest heart, filled with 
pride, passion and treachery! Lucy would have 
shrank from that enwreathing arm as from a 
serpent, could she have read the purposes of the 
friend whom she so trusted; her mind was too 
pure to comprehend guilt, such as jealous love, 
and wounded pride had conceived. Eveline 
had loved Arthur Clare, and before he met the 
gentle girl whom he had made his wife, she 
dreamed that her love was returned. She saw 
it was but a dream, and then her pride was 
roused: pride that with all her glorious beauty 
and her dazzling intellect, a child graceful and 
fairy-like it is true, but still a child in comparison 





witi: herself, should be preferred before her. She 
had vowed revenge, but though it was delayed, 
it was not the less certain. 

She had studied Arthur’s character. She knew 
that acting from impulse, though noble and affec- 
tionate, he was changeable and easily influenced. 
So she veiled her anger under a pledsant seeming, 
and when she knew that the first romance of their 
love was passed, she came to their home little 
doubting that a new object for his attentions 
would be gladly welcomed. 

But Arthur truly loved his wife, and for a 
time that love was his safe-guard. There were 
moments when the full dreamy eyes of Eveline 
would be fixed on him, as she spoke bitterly 
of the misery of a heart that had wasted its 
deepest, holiest love on one who looked upon 
it as a stranger—when he would almost wish 
to press her snowy hand to his lips, his heart, 
and tell her that he loved her, guilty though it 
might be. Then the sorrowful face of her who 
had trusted love and life to him would float 
before his vision, and he would turn from the 
beautiful, but erring woman at his side, and 
seek tranquillity and safety in the sweet pre- 
sence of his wife. Yet he still listened to the 
tempter; though for a time her image would be 
banished, it was but to return again, and a thou- 
sand times more radiant than before, hovering 
near his couch in the hush of midnight contest- 
ing still a place in his heart. Then though he 
saw the features of his wife lovely in the repose 
of calm and innocent slumber, he would turn 
madly away and almost hate her as a bar to his 
future happiness. 

At last weakness and vacillation became guilt, 
and he fled with Eveline Gray to a foreign land, 
leaving in her trust and blindness the gentle 
Lucey, to whose unsuspecting heart the truth 
came with a terrible force, that for a time 
threatened to destroy the life that henceforth 
she felt would be but a burden. A life that 
she would gladly have yiel@ed could she have 
breathed it out upon his bosom, cheered by the 
thought that his love was still her own. 


CHAPTER III. 


Oh! wedded love—how beautiful— 
How pure a thing thou art! 


Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 

Am I not thine—thine own loved bride— 
The one, the chosen one, whose place 

In life or death, is by thy side?” Moore. 


Evevine J will see my husband. You can- 
not, shall not detain me from his bedside.’ I 
know that he is dying—you too may deny it not 
—you too know that he will not see the setting 
of another sun. And yet I will not be driven 
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away, I, who am his lawful wife. You will not 
be so cruel !”? 

“Lucy Clare,” said Eveline, coldly and 
haughtily, “you have been misinformed; he 
has yet many years to live if you do not by 
your rashness hasten the death you say you 
would give your life to avert. I beg that at 
present the sick room may be undisturbed; 
when he awakes, if it is his wish, you shall 
be admitted.”? ; 

*It is false—you know his life hangs by a 
thread, and if I see him not within the hour, 
they tell me I shall never listen to his voice 
again. Stand back—I will enter—you will 
drive me mad.” 

Ere the outstretched arm of Eveline could 
detain her she had flown by the astonished 
attendants, and with a long cry of mingled 
joy and terror had thrown herself beside the 
couch, where pale and emaciated lay the once 
brilliant Arthur Clare. But she started back 
wildly, for the face of the sleeper was like that 
of the dead, and the feeble breath that still 
fluttered to and fro disturbed not the bloodless 
lips. 

“Oh! God, he is dead! 1 am too late—too 
late. Speak to me, dear one—look up once 
more!”? And as if to obey these wild, heart- 
broken ejaculations, a faint smile stole over the 
wan lips, and she felt the hand that grasped his 
feebly pressed, while a low voice whispered— 

** My wife !—do I dream?” 

‘No, thank heaven, it is not a dream—you 
live—you are awake—it is Lucy, dearest— 
your own Lucy, come to be with you again 
forever.”’ 

But the hand that for a moment he had feebly 
clasped was again released, and he shuddered 
and moaned as he turned from the deep gaze of 
those love-lit eyes. The thought of his great 
sin came to him, and he felt it was not his right 
to clasp that dear hand, and to listen to words 
of love and tendggness from her whom he had 
so wronged. 

But bis wife quickly noted the movement, and 
guessed the thoughts that convulsed every fea- 
ture with stifled pain. She wound her fair arms 
around him, and supporting his drooping head 
as a mother would that of a tender infant, said, 
‘turn not from me, Arthur, my beloved! What 
though you have sinned, repentance has been 
most bitter; the stain is departed; God will for- 
give you even as I have done.” 

Holy and beautiful was the picture, showing 
forth woman’s love triumphing over pride and 
cruel desertion. And though Eveline Gray would 
have disturbed it, she dared not, but shrank back, 
for even her haughty spirit quailed before the 
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scene that met her gaze. The golden rays of 
one of Italy’s most glorious sunsets had stolen 
in and lingered about the couch of the dying 
man. The head of Arthur rested upon the bosom 
of his wife, and his dark spiritual eyes were fixed 
upon her, as if he feared that her presence was 
a blissful delusion, that would vanish with his 
waking; and she, with the sunbeams resting in 
the golden curls that fell over them both asa 
halo, and her soft, blue eyes peaceful and se- 
rene, seemed as a guardian angel come to cheer 
the last moments of him who would soon depart 
for a far land. 

*¢ My husband,”? murmured Lucy, as she bent 
over him, “wonder not that you see me with 
you. The tidings came that he whom I yet 
loved deeply and holily was dying afar among 
strangers, and that none but she who had ruined 
my peace watched over him. They said that 
even her love had grown cold. Then camea 
voice in the stillness of eventide, ‘ go.to him—it 
should be your care to soothe and to serve.’ I 
felt in my heart that you would receive me, that 
you would not turn from me now. So I braved 
the anger of friends who would have detained 
me from you, for they said it was unwomanly 
to seek one who had deserted me for another. I 
did not mean to speak harshly, dearest, forgive 
me—look up once more. Oh! I have dreamed 
of this hour, and now it has arrived; again and 
again have I thought that your clear eyes were 
looking with love once more into my own, that 
your kisses were on my lips. But that vision 
faded, I woke to find you far distant—but this 
is reality, and I am happy, oh! sohappy. I fear 
my heart will break for very joy, for now that 
I am here I know the dark shadows will pass 
away, the hand of death will be stayed. You 
cannot die dear, dear husband.” 

“I am content to die my sweet Lucy, for I 
have once more seen that dear face, and have 
listened to words of forgiveness from those lips. 
Yes, 1 must die my darling, for it cannot be with 
us as in days of old, and I could not bear another 
separation. Do not leave me now—but a little 
while and then I shall be no more.”? 

Slowly and gorgeously died away that sunset 
sky. Ray after ray of crimson and gold bright- 
ened, deepened, and then faded to the ashen 
hue that veils the whole heavens, till the moon 
in her midnight pathway silvers them again. 
And thus fitfully and slow departed the life of 
Arthur Clare; his last sigh was breathed folded 
to the heart of his Jong lost wife; and with the 
last sunset beam his spirit departed. 

Is not forgiveness the holiest principle of 
human love? 
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MORNING WORSHIP. 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. 


Youne morning, with its faint but rosy blush, 

Steals o’er the hills; and on the mountain’s height, 
O’er shrub and rock now breaks a wild, warm gush 

Of genial heat, and the fresh mantling light, 
Chasing o’er earth the shadows of the night. 

While dew-drops in their sparkling splendor gleam 
Star-like upon earth’s bosom; and the bright 

And tender rose-buds in their freshness beam 
Along the grassy glade, where glides the purling stream. 


From out the echoing woods, the joyous bird 
Trills forth her matin song; till o’er the lea, 
Far on the trembling air the notes are heard, 
That fill the young heart with their minstrelsy; 
And the soul’s chords now quiver in the glee: 
And praise and rapture in their richness spring, 
From the full choir of earth, and air, and sea, 
As the great anthems of roused nature bring 
The fulness of all praise to Thee, our God and King! 


And man is up amid this flood of light 
And beauty, breathing the pure, bracing air, 
And gazing in fixed wonder, as each rite 
Of nature’s worship bursts upon him there. 
The brow is now unfurrowed; ne’er a care 
Darkens the face ; for then the chastening rod 
Is all unfelt ’mid scenes so rich and rare, 
And rapture lifts him from the verdant sod 
And its most glowing beauties, upward to his God. 


Who loveth not the morning in its pure, 
And holy brightness? While the dappled glow 
Fresh o’er the Eastern glories shall endure; 
Ere the damp breath of earth shall o’er it blow 
A darkling shadow—ere one anxious throe 
Of care and sorrow mingle with the rush 
Of glad emotions, as they purely grow 
To lofty thoughts, that wildly thrilling flush, 
Till heart and soul in one deep flow of rapture gush. 


Then forth into the fields, while yet the dawn 
Is breaking o’er the East, and each warm ray 
Nestles ’mong flowerets on the dewy lawn, 
As mornings’s twilight hastens into day; 
Or o’er the everlasting mountains stray, 
Seeking the rose amid its solitude, 
And watch the streams, that down it leaping play, 
For field and mountain, streamlet, vale and wood 
Proclaim in one harmonious anthem ‘‘God is good.” 


God made the earth, the ocean, air and sky, 
The stars that float the glowing ether through, 
Or fling their banners from their posts on high, 
With all the wonders rising on thy view! 
God made the morning! and the stars anew 
Sing love and praise; man in an humbler choir, 
In the first hour of morn, with notes as true, 
With song and hymn, shail wake the willing lyre, 
To sounds of worship, purer, deeper far, and higher. 
Q* 
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THE POTION. 
A TALE OF THE CHSARS,. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ THE 
ROMAN TRAITOR, MARMADUKE WYVIL,” We. 


Ir was a gorgeous evening in the latter end 
of June. The summer skies were full of light 
and glory although the sun had sank already in 
the West, and the young crescent of the early 
moon shed but a faint illumination over the 
cloudless azure of the Italian heaven. The 
summer breeze came sweeping over the green 
expanse of the Campus Martius, laden with 
fresh and dewy perfumes from the gay collis 
hortulorum; and all the air was rife with mer- 
riment, and song, bursts of soft music, and wild 
shrieks of joyous laughter; for it was holyday 
in Rome, and Rome was now enslaved, debased 
and fallen beyond the hope of redemption :— 
and who knows not that the gayest holydays 
are the holydays of slaves, the wildest revelry 
¢ the revelry of wretches, 

At this sweet hour a splendid four horse 

chariot, conspicuous even among the crowds of 
gorgeous equipages, which thranged the streets 
: of the Imperial city, for the unequalled sym- 
j metry and fire of its rare Parthian coursers, 
; 
| 
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even more than for the exquisite workmanship 

and carvings of its bronze wheels and. body, all 

inlaid as they were with ivory and gold, was 

seen to ascend the street of Venus leading from 

the magnificent street of the Carine up the 
; Eastern slope of the Palatine, in the direction 
of the Golden House of Nero. 

This superb car contained two persons. One 
was a woman, arrayed in all the gorgeous love- 
liness of full-blown Italian beauty, tall and mag- 
nificently framed, with the port of a Juno added 
$ to all the softer graces of a Venus, or a Flora. 
Her large, dark eyes, now swimming faint and 
humid in the excess of voluptuous languor, now 
flashing beams brighter and pervading than 
the three forked bolts of Jove—her hair redun- 
dant as the waves of a Numidian courser’s mane, 
yet softer and more lustrous than the most costly 
silk, floating in loose, but carefully dishevelled 
tresses over her exquisitely modelled shoulders 
—her mouth, ripe, soft and wooing—her whole 
complexion delicate as the hues of the morning 
sky, yet warm as a Roman noontide—all com- 
bined to make up as perfect a specimen of the 
highest style of Roman beauty as ever furnished 
forth a subject in yet later days, to the great 
masters of Italian art. 

Her garments too were in accordance with 
the splendor of her personal appearance, with 
the unquestioned rank which she enjoyed} for 
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every feature of her face, every line of her 
person, every gesture of her hand, from the 
haughty glance of the eye, the distension of 
the proud nostril, the curl of the patrician lip, 
to the firm attitude of the planted foot, as she 
stood erect in her sumptuous car, and the stately 
lift of the rounded arm as she pointed toward 
the portico of her house on the Palatine, were 
redolent of birth and old nobility. 

She wore a stola of. white Egyptian cambric, 
wrought in the form of a triple tunic, each se- 
parate skirt being embroidered with arabesques 
of gold, and bordered with a fringe of gold six 
inches at the least in depth. About her slendor 
waist she had a girdle of massive goldsmith’s 
work set with carbuncles, sapphires, emeralds 
and diamonds, the smallest of which was well 
worth a prince’s ransom. Her sandals too were 
clasped with rare jewels, and she had bracelets 
on her arms, and rings on every finger, the 
materials of which, costly as they were, were 
yet valueless when compared with the work- 
manship. A net of gold confined her hair, each 
intersection of the meshes threading a pearl 
almost as large as a hazel nut; and her purple 
shawl, or pallium, all interwoven with pure 
gold, was fastened on each shoulder bya brooch 
gleaming with brilliants of the purest water. 

The other person was a black Abyssinian 
slave, a youth of some sixteen years, so beau- 
tiful in his proportions, and even in his clas- 
sical features, so unlike to the negro caste— 
for his nose was straight, prominent and keen, 
his lips thin and finely arched, his brow high 
and expansive—that he might well have stood 
as a model for Memnon, Aurora’s Ethiopian 
child. 

As if to set off by contrast the lustrous black- 
ness of his skin, this youth was arrayed simply in 
a tunic of white cloth, with a slight embroidery 
of silver; his sandals, his bracelets, his collar, 
and his girdle were all of ivory, inwrought with 
silver; and on hii crisp-curled, ebon locks he 
wore a snow-white turban with one long ostrich 
feather of the same spotless hue, drooping over 
his left shoulder. 

He stood a little way behind the lady, on the 
right side of the car, and although slightly built 
and unmuscular, he wheeled the fiery Parthian 
coursers to and fro, with so little effort or exer- 
tion that one would have almost imagined them 
to be obedient to the sovereignty of his will 
alone, made manifest to them through their own 
instincts, and not by any outward indication. 

They champed indeed upon their bits of steel 
and gold, and tossed their proud heads fiercely, 
and finng the snowy foam-flakes skyward, but 
still they wheeled right or left, increased or 





relaxed their speed, gallopped or plunged, or 
stood as motionless as marble statues, at the 
least pressure of his finger on the slender reins 
of twisted wool, which alone restrained their 
impetuous spirit. 

Just as the car I have described began to 
mount the long ascent, a group of horsemen 
came into sight gallopping wildly down the 
same street, although their merry voices and 
gay laughter made it very evident, that their 
speed was the consequence of recklessness only 
and gayety, not of any peril or necessity. The 
first of these rash riders was a youth of some 
twenty-five or twenty-six years, tall and well 
framed, and eminently handsome; his jet black 
hair hung in short curls on either side his broad 
and marble brow, and fell down in a mass of 
longer ringlets over his neck behind. His eye 
was full, dark, and piercing as an eagle’s, his 
nose was slightly aquiline, with nostrils that 
contracted and expanded at every emotion of 
pride or passion, like that of a Numidian barb, 
his well arched mouth, with a full ruddy under 
lip, told something of decision, something of 
haughtiness, but yet more than either of soft, 
yet withal daring sensuality. His face and chin 
were both clean shaven, so that the outlines 
could be seen distinctly in all their classical and 
sculptured symmetry. 

He was gorgeously attired in a tunic of the 
softest wool, dyed with the richest hues of the 
Syrian crimson, fringed at tue neck, the cuffs 
of the long sleeves, and round the lower edge, 
with golden tassels three or four inches deep. 
This splendid garment was gathered into broad, 
heavy plaits by a golden girdle fashioned into 
the semblance of a serpent, which confined it 
just above his hips, and supported no weapon 
but a stylus or implement for writing of steel 
inlaid with gold, and a napkin of the finest 
Egyptian cambric, with broad, scarlet border, 
interwoven with arabesques of gold. 

On his head he wore no covering except the 
rich and closely curling locks, which glittered 
with a bluish lustre in the faint light of the young 
moon. His hands and legs were bare, but his 
feet were covered by sandals of crimson Spanish 
leather, with knobs and studs of gold at every 
intersection of their thongs, and an anklet of 
solid gold confining them at the top, just below 
the last swell of his shapely calf. The horse, 
he bestrode, was a superb blood bay Numidian 
barb, with jet black mane and tail, both of which 
almost swept the ground, not very tall indeed, 
nor powerful, nor bony, but fleet as the west 
wind, with every sinew and fibre in its graceful 
limbs elastic as a spring of steel. There was 
a world of hot and impetuous life in the wild 
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glances of its large, dark eye, in the dilated 
cavities of its broad, blood red nostrils; and it 
plunged, caracoled, and falotaded, as it came 
bounding down the steep descent, with such 


* unrestrained and furious energy, as must have 


unseated any cavalier less practised than he 
who sat enthroned upon its back as proudly 
and as firmly as though he were seated in the 
senate on his curule chair. 

He rode without stirrups too, which in those 
days were unknown aids to the equestrian art, 
and without anything that deserves the name 
of saddle. A rich skin, indeed, of an Indian 
panther, with the head preserved entire, and 
grinning, open mouthed, with its white teeth 
upon the croupe, had been laid on the courser’s 
back, and made fast by a ring connecting the 
two hinder claws which were of burnished gold, 
across his swelling poitrel, and by a broad band 
or surcingle of gold and crimson buckled over 
it, but this was rather for show than utility, and 
certainly gave neither support nor purchase to 
the rider. The bridle was a cord composed of 
blended strands of silk and gold, and the bit, 
which was of that severe Gallic fashion called 
lupatum, from being serrated like the teeth of a 
wolf, was of steel, plated with gold. 

Such was the rider and his steed, who came, 
as it were, with winged bounds down the pre- 
cipitous hill to meet that gorgeous lady; and 
surely Perseus backing the pinioned charger of 
the Muses had scarcely shown a nobler horse, or 
proved himself a better horseman. The other 
young men, who followed him, and who were 
all evidently of patrician order, were also gaily 
and gallantry attired, although perhaps there 
was not one present who could have compared 
with him either in personal beauty or in the 
elegance of his garb, much less in the breeding 
and action of his horse. 

As this gay group neared the chariot, a dark 
frown gathered on the brows of the fair lady, 
and she gazed angrily, and with an expression 
not far removed from that of perfect hatred 
upon the fine form and face of the noble youth 
who approached her. Far different, however, 
was the feeling that informed his speaking linea- 
ments; no one could have looked on his face for 
a moment without beifig certain that he loved— 
hopelessly perhaps, for there was something sad 
and almost gloomy in his eye, as it fell upon the 
knitted brows, distended nostrils, and flashing 
eyes of that superb but scornful beauty. 

It first appeared as if he would have pulled up 
his horse beside her chariot wheel, and endea- 
vored to address her, but when the Abyssinian 
boy who drove her car would have checked its 
speed, she turned upon him with so quick a 











glance, and so angry a wafture of her hand, that 
the boy struck the horses with the lash, so that 
they bounded suddenly forward, and the young 
patrician saw that, for this time at least, his 
hope was frustrated. Dropping his bridle rein 
upon his horse’s neck, although it was curvet- 
ting so loftily, disturbed by the din and transit 
of the rapid car, as to render it a matter of no 
slight danger to do so, he laid both hands upon 
his heart, bowed almost to the withers of his 
charger, and then raising his eyes to hers with 
a passionate appealing glance, he heaved a long, 
deep sigh, and uttered these two words— 

** Alas! Aurelia!”? 

But she gazed on him with bitter scorn in her 
large, flashing eyes, and as her lips parted ina 
curling sneer, revealing teeth as firm and white 
as ivory, she burst into a shrill and piercing 
laugh, so cold and unfeminine in its tones, that 
it actually seemed to jar on the ear, and to de- 
tract from the effect of her unrivalled beauty on 
the minds of those who beheld her. 

The whole occurrence did not oceupy so much 
time as it has taken to describe it, and within 
the space of a few seconds the cavalcade and 
the chariot had passed one another, and were 
proceeding in opposite directions. 

Just as the car rolled by, however, the Abys- 
sinian driver turned his head to interchange, as 
it would seem, a last glance with the young 
noble. He, as soon as he perceived the move- 
ment, raised his right hand aloft with the four 
fingers elevated and extended, but with the 
thumb bent down into the palm. Whatever 
was the meaning of that singular gesture, it 
was evident in an instant that the dark youth 
understood him; for his face expanded instantly 
into a broad, merry laugh, and he nodded his 
head repeatedly, as if to express his assent. 

That done they parted, the car wheeling round 
to the right as it ascended into the street of Eros, 
the horsemen turning to their right also, though 
in the opposite direction, as they rode down the 
hill, into the broad and splendid street of the 
Carine. 

At this moment another of the party dressed 
in a light blue tunic, profusely embroidered with 
silver, rode up to the young man, who had led 
the company during their rapid gallop, and ad- 
dressed him in a whisper. 

* You love her yet, my Julius.” 

“More than the whole world else,” replied 
the youth, eagerly. 

* And she still scorns your suit.”” 

s¢ Alas !?? 

* And would ’st thou win her, Julius—if thou 
might ’st do so by one bold and daring trial ?” 

«Win her—by Hercules! If it were possible 
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to win her, not Hades himself with all his terrors 
should divert me from the path that led to her. 
But no, it is impossible—no, Lucius, Aurelia is 
not to be won by man.” 

** All women are to be won by man, my 
Julius,” replied the other. ‘It is their nature, 
and their destiny. Besides, it it their pleasure. 
They may wince for a time like ill-broken colts, 
and shy away from very wantonness, but their 
time must come at last, when they shall yield 
them to their masters, and that right joyfully.” 

‘Tt is not so with Aurelia,” replied Julius, 
gloomily. ‘*By the gods, I believe she hates 
me.”? 

*<If it were so, there be means which can turn 
a woman’s fiercest hate into the fondest liking.”? 

** Aye! I have heard of such things,” answered 
the other, listlessly, ‘* but T believe them not.”? 

*<T know them,” said the other, firmly. 

** Know them ?”? 

*‘ Aye! know them, having tried them.” 

*‘ Tried them! successfully ?” 

** Successfully, Julius. Victoriously!” 

* Tell me.” 

‘Not so. Let us take leave of these gay com- 
panions, whose lips are busy as their brains are 
idle, and then ride with me to my house on the 
Quirinal. There, at supper, I will inform you, 
and, if it seems good to you, we will go find her 
who assisted me, and my life on it, Julius, you 
shall have your Aurelia at your feet ere this hour 
to-morrow.”? 

**T will go with you,” he answered. ‘ But I 
have a meeting fixed with Gambia, her Abyssi- 
nian boy, to-night.”? 

“The better, for he shall convey the love- 
draught to your scornful lady, and this very 
night you shall triumph over her reluctance.” 

At these words the two young men turned, 
and making some light excuse to their comrades, 
received as lightly as it was given, they rode 
away slowly in the direction of the forum and 
the Quirinal hill. 

It was not long before they entered the por- 
tico of the house of Lucius, and were admitted 
by the atriensis into the great court of the man- 
sion. Passing through this, and through several 
other noble rooms, besides a picture gallery, and 
a garden, surrounded with Corinthian columns, 
enwreathed by garlands of choice flowers, they 
reached a small triclinium or dining-room, in 
which supper was served to them in the richest 
and most sumptuous style. 

As soon as they had feasted and the slaves with- 
drawn, leaving them only the dessert of Oriental 
fruits and rich wines before them, Julius turned 
to his friend with eager eyes, and uttered the one 
word. 











‘6 Well ?”? 

** Well, Julius,” replied the other with a smile, 
you remember my beautiful and loving Livia, 
doubtless ?”? 

*TrulyI do. Why man, it is but last summer 
she was here all tenderness and radiance.”? 

* Julius, she hated me, as thine Aurelia now 
hates thee, and spurned my prayers, and laughed 
me to scorn. I sued for years in vain, and——” 

‘And what? speak out, man. You torment 
me !?? 

6‘ And despaired, Julius.’? 

*¢ And then, what afterward ?”’ 

‘A friend spake to me, as I now spake to 
thee; and so I went to see Locusta——” 

‘¢ Locusta !”? 

* Aye! Locusta; she knows more things than 
how to mix a cup of poison, or to dress mush- 
rooms for an emperor.”’ 

‘¢ And so thou dids’t see Locusta?” 

* Aye! and she gave me for three hundred 
aurei a love philtre, which I bribed Ganymede, 
my Livia’s cup-bearer, to mingle with her wine, 
that very night. He did so, and she loved me 
from that hour. Will you try the same, my 
Julius ?”? 

T will try it. Let what maycome! Let earth 
quiver, and hell yawn! I will try it. Let us go.” 

*¢ What, so quickly,” replied the other. ‘‘ Better 
tarry awhile till the sun shall have set, that we 
may gain Locusta’s door unnoticed—the place 
has a bad name——” 

*‘ And the woman!” interrupted Julius. 

“True. The more reason, therefore, that we 
be not seen going into her house. Sit down 
awhile, those couches are not so hard, I fancy, 
that they should weary your soft limbs; nor this 
wine so harsh that it should scorch your tender 
palate. Come, fill your goblet, Julius. Here’s 
to the fair Aurelia, and the coming triumph.” 

The young man smiled, and emptied the gob- 
let of rock-crystal, which his friend offered him, 
and composed himself upon the couch for a little 
while; but it was evident that he was restless, 
and that his spirit was ill at ease. He drank 
indeed freely, and seemed to make an effort to 
participate in the light mirth of his companion. 
But it would not do. His pulse beat hard and 
irregular, his heart throbbed fearfully, his head 
seemed as though it would burst—his whole soul 
was engrossed on the fearful stake for which he 
was about to play; for he had secretly deter- 
mined, that should he fail in this last cast for 
her, without whom he felt that he could not 
live, he would die by his own hands on that 
very night. 

But by this time the moon had set, and the 
friendly darkness had fallen close and murky 
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over the great city. So wrapping themselves in 
dark mantles, the young men stole away unat- 
tended through the gloomy streets and narrow 
bye-ways, toward the house of the sorceress, 
* which was situate on the outskirts of the Esqui- 
line, a place ever of ill omen and terrible renown, 
containing as it did the plebeian cemetery, and 
reputed from the earliest ages to be haunted. 

The house stood alone on a small space of 
barren, open ground, with a few gloomy cypres- 
ses rearing themselves erect and ghastly against 
the bright horizon, and a few pools of stagnant 
water covered with thick, green scum, the abode 
of innumerable frogs and amphibious reptiles. 

Some mysterious forms were observed, with 
which Lucius was previously acquainted, with- 
out which the friends could not be admitted, and 
even after they had been shown into the atrium 
by a Moorish slave, it was above half an hour 
before the terrible Locusta made her appear- 
ance. 

She was a tall, thin, emaciated person, far 
above the ordinary height of women, dignified 
indeed, and almost graceful in her movements, 
yet with something so fearful and repulsive in 
the expression of her face that it was impossible 
to look her in the eye without trembling. 

And yet she might once have been handsome, 
nay! there were yet the relics of beauty on her 
worn brow and withered features, yet the dead 
glance of her stony eye, the fearful sneer of her 
writhen lip, and the impassive aspect of the 
whole face, was perfectly hideous and appal- 
ling. It gave at once to the beholder the idea 
of a human corpse raised from the dead, and 
inhabited by an evil spirit. 











She entered the room calmly, and walked for- ‘ 
ward to her unexpected guests without words 
or salutation of any kind. First she drew nigh 


to Lucius, whom she had seen before, and whom | 





she knew, and gazed into his eye with a cold, 
penetrating stare, but without giving him the : 
slightest token of recognition. 

Then shaking her head, and turning her head 
instantly away, she strode up to Julius, and { 
gazed on him in the likewise, till she felt his 
glance quail, and his form cower beneath the 
intensity of her malignant eye. 

“Thou art the man !2gM@he said, at length— 
“what would ’st thou Locusta ?”? 

“That which thou dif ’st give Lucius.” 

* A love potion ?”” 

** Aye! good Locusta.” 

‘A love potion for thee. And cannot thy 
good mien, and brave bearing, thy noble name 
and boundless riches, cannot these, I say, win 
thee a mistress or a bride, without having re- 
course to spell and incantations ?”” 





*¢ Else had not I come to thee, Locusta.” 

*T know not. Men come to Locusta, not 
only to win for themselves love, but to be rid 
of hatred.” 

*T know it,” replied Julius. ‘*But of them 
that hate me, I rid myself, and that right easily 
with the sword. But come, wil’t prepare me the 
philtre: I will give thee five hundred aurei now, 
and five hundred more if the philtre prove suc- 
cessful.” 

Prepare it! truly thou art but a boy—had I 
now to prepare it, trust me months should elapse 
ere thou could’st use it. Successful! my drugs 
ever are successful. But, say now truly, Julius 
Metellus, on whom would’t thou use it ?”” 

*©On the fair Aurelia.” 

* Aurelia! What Aurelia? The proud widow 
of the Palatine?” 

‘¢ Even so.” 

‘Thou shalt have it,”? and a fierce flash of 
light and intellect gleamed for a moment over 
the stony eye and impassive face of the poi- 
soner, and again left them rayless and passion- 
less as ever. ‘Thou shalt have it, Julius, and 
if Locusta’s drugs fail thee—then will I give 
thee back thine aurei tenfold. Tarry a moment 
here. I will bring thee the potion.” 

It was scarcely a minute ere she returned, . 
bearing a small phial of rock-crystal containing 
perhaps a tea-spoonful of azure colored liquor. 

Lucius gazed at it for a moment, and ex- 
claimed— 

* But that is not the same which you gave 
me, Locusta.” 

** Else were it useless,”’ replied the poisoner, 
quickly. ‘For different temperaments and dif- 
ferent ages, different drugs are needful. This 
will not fail. See only that no lips save hers 
for whom it is designed taste of it—to do so 
would mar the incantation. Let her swallow 
it in her wine, she will not discover it for it is 
tasteless, and then be near her in an hour. My 


: life on it the change in her will astound thee. 


Now begone!”? 

* Farewell !”? 

* Begone.” 

“Told I not, then, the truth?” said Lucius, 
as they crossed the threshold, and stood in the 
open air—‘and am not I a true and gentle 
friend ?”? 

Verily thou art so, my Lucius. But it is 
past the appointed hour of the night even now. 
I must begone, or I shall miss my Abyssinian 
Mercury.”’ 

And they parted, Lucius returning to his own 
house on the Quirinal, and Julius Metellus hur- 
rying away as fast as love could drive him to the 
dwelling of his charmer on the Palatine. 
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Half an hour after, in the shadow of a dark 
stone pine in the fair widow’s garden, the young 
man might have been seen conversing eagerly 
with the Abyssinian boy, who at first seemed 
reluctant to consent to something that the Patri- 
cian was urging upon him. At length, how- 
ever, he consented, and receiving a heavy purse 
of gold and a handsome signet ring, which Julius 
drew off his own finger, he turned away to return 
into the house. 

¢ And you are certain of an opportunity ?” 

‘Certain. She always takes spiced Chian 
wine in her sitting-room at this hour. Detain 
me not, or I shall be too late to give it to her.” 

‘Then in an hour it will work, and she will 
see me. Ay! love me—or Locusta speaks a 
lie.” 

The slave vanished. And the young man 
was left alone to his own eager thoughts and 
tumultuous passions. He wrapped his cloak 
about him, and sat down at the base of a tall 
stone pine, and tried to listen to the wild song 
of the nightingales, and the shrill voice of the 
cicada; but the hot beating of his own heart 
overpowered the sweet sounds, and it seemed 
to him that the hour never would have an end. 

At last, however, a quick step sounded near 
him, and a voice summoned— 

‘6 Come.” 

It was the Abyssinian. 

**Has she drank ?”? 

s¢ Aye.”? 

*‘Then she will see me!’ he exclaimed, joy- 
fully. ‘‘The gods be praised.” 

And without another word he followed him 
through halls, and corridors, and gardens, until 
they reached the door of Aurelia’s favorite sit- 
ting-room, answering to a modern boudoir. 

The door gave way before the touch of the 
slave, and the lover entered. 

It was a gorgeous room, gorgeously furnished 
with every device that wealth can procure or 
luxury desire. But not on these things did his 
eye linger. He sought Aurelia’s fair form, but 
sought it vainly for a moment, until his eye fell 
on a couch, where, in all the glow and glory of 
her beauty, she lay. 

With a light step he bounded to her side, he 
knelt—he took her hand in his, yet she stirred 
not. He thought at first she but counterfeited 
sleep to tease him, for he never doubted that the 
potion had taken effect, and that she loved him. 
Thus thinking he stooped over her. But strange 
no balmy breath from those parted lips fanned 
his curled hair—he kissed her, yet she stirred 
not—but at the touch he started back aghast in 
more than mortal horror. In that touch death 
and life had blended. 
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Locusta’s drug, indeed, had not failed her! 
Aurelia was dead. 

Ay! dead—and by poison! 

But he the wretch, the lover, the homicide! 


He staggered, for a moment, like a drunken man™ 


glaringly, wildly about him—then in an awful 
tone he cried—‘‘and I—I have done this thing 
—even J who would have died to save her. To 
Hades! cursed wretch! who hast slain so much 
loveliness, down, down with thee to Hades!”? 

And with the word he plunged his stylus into 
his throat, and sank down upon her body with a 
bubbling cry half choked in gushing blood—*] 
come, I come, Aurelia.”? 

And they whom life had kept asunder, death, 
perchance kinder, suffered to commingle. 


THE ANGEL’S VISIT 
TO THE MOTHERLESS, 


One night on my couch I musingly lay, 

And pondered the scenes of the joyless day, 
While thick coming fancies crowded so fast, 

The present was blended with shades of the past. 
Thus languid, my spirit was lulled to rest, 

And slumber my eyelids heavily pressed, 

When lo! a bright form—’t was an angel of light, 
Appeared in the gloom—in the darkness of night. 


It bent o’er my brow with the wings of a dove, 
And whispered me softly in accents of love, 

‘Thy mother awaits thee—come, haste thee, and fly 
To thy mother’s dear home in yonder bright sky. 
She’s sent thee an angel, in shade of whose wing 
You’ll pass thro’ the valley and joyously sing.” 


T gazed on the form with unspeakable bliss— 
Already I felt my dear mother’s warm kiss. 
I felt that again I should sleep on her breast, 
And inher fond arms be tenderly pressed; 
But I said to the angel ‘“‘a little while wait, 
I cannot yet enter the heavenly gate ” 


The angel then vanished—other forms rose 

To win my affection—to deepen repose. 

But friendship is fickle and clouded with woe, 
Earthly streams of affection turbidly flow. 

I raised my eye upward to Hope’s beaming star, 
And the angel beckoned again from afar. 






etly bent o’er me now, 
And with its soft win ned my faint, weary brow. 
‘Come, haste thee, it red—O fear not the tomb, 
The love of thy Saviour ’!] dispel the thick gloom.” 
Then o’er me its pinions were tenderly flung, 

It smiled on me, too, and joyously sung. 

I listened with rapture, for sweet was the song, 

A thousand loved voices the strain did prolong. 

I said to the angel, “I’m ready—and see, 

My own dearest mother, I’m coming to thee!” 

M. 


Again it came nea 
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THE BALL OF THE INSECTS. 
BY FANNY CAROL. 


“On! delightful! @ ball! the first we have 
had this season—have you had an invitation? 
are you going ?”” These words were addressed 
to the grave Lady Humble-Bee, by the giddy 
young Count de Papillon, on a fine summer 
morning. 

The whole world of insects was in commo- 
tion, for Earl Spider was to give a ball, the 
“first one of the season,’ and report said a 
most magnificent one too. It was to be given 
for the heir of Earl Spider, and his beautiful 
bride, sweet Katy-did, who had just returned 
from their wedding tour on the Continent. 
Among the invited guests were the Hon. F. 
Longshanks and son, and Baron Bluebottle, 
between whom and the earl there had long 
existed a deadly hatred: but the enemies had 
now become friends, and the earl was anxious 
to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance, 
which he delicately hinted by inviting the 
baron to be present at the coming festival. 
Tke rich old Lady-Bug, too, and her humble 
companion, Miss Ant, were among the number 
of expected friends. Count Grasshopper, who 
had accompanied the bride and groom some 
distance on their ** wedding tour,’”’ had accepted 
an invitation from the earl. The Locust and 
Cricket, with a number of inferior performers, 
had engaged to furnish the music, and “all 
went merry as a marriage-bell.”” Earl Spider’s 
servants, consisting of numberless Ants and 
Musquitoes, were furnished with ‘wedding 
favors” to wear at the supper, which was to 
be given after the ball. 

The day appointed for the féte actually 
arrived without any unfortunate accident oc- 
curring to mar the expected pleasure. The 
weather was delightful—the sun sunk slowly 
to rest, and the moon rose in her glorious 
beauty, shedding her soft, silvery light upon 
the beautiful world below, giving a brighter 
color to every flower it touched, and a new 
lustre to the light ripples of the sparkling 
Stream that flowed through the garden in 
which the ball was to be held. The “queen 
of night” rode high in the heavens when the 
first of the guests made his appearance on the 
soft green sward, where they were to “trip the 
light fantastic toe.” It was the young Count 
Grasshopper, who advanced eagerly to welcome 
the young bride on her return to her native land. 
As she gracefully stepped forward to meet him 
the moonbeams seemed to centre near her beau- 
tiful person, as though striving to outshine the 











high-born beauty, and trembling as they softly 
kissed her sweet lips and upturned brow. She 
received the count graciously, expressed her joy 
at seeing an old friend, (he was, by the bye, a 
rejected lover of Lady Kate’s) and chatted gaily 
with him until the arrival of more guests obliged 
her to leavehim. The knight of the Beetle soon 
appeared, and with him the beautiful coquette, 
Miss Miller. It was seen plainly by every one 
but herself, (the one least interested!) that the 
young knight was fast losing his heart, and sur- 
rendering his whole happiness to her keeping. 
She laughed and talked merrily with him, and 
was, to use her own words, “carrying on a 
charming flirtation with him, for the poor fel- 
low played ‘the enamoured’ to perfection, and 
bestowed on me tender glances and half-sup- 
pressed sighs, according to the most approved 
fashion of love-making.”? The conquest was 
completed on that memorable night. Sir Beetle 
never left the side of his lady love during the 
evening, and though she talked much to him, 
the poor knight could only answer her with 
looks—his head was too full for words to find 
utterance. 

But I return to those whom we have so long 
neglected. The musicians exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and the gay couples waltzing on the | 
soft turf kept the most perfect time, and seemed 
hardly to touch the earth in their graceful evolu- 
tions. Yet dancing, like everything else in this 
world, must have an end, and, at a given signal, 
the music ceased, and several servants coming 
forward, invited the company to partake of a 
“cold collation” before leaving. Each noble 
lord now handed his fair dame to the arbor in 
which the supper was prepared, and there we 
will leave them, while we turn to a pair who 
seemed feasting also, but on something less sub- 
stantial than their companions. Love was their 
food, and love the subject of their conversation 
—they had wandered from the arbor and directed 
their steps to a small grove, at a short distance 
from the garden. These persons as you, fair 
reader, may have imagined, were none other 
than the knight of the Beetle, and the fascina- 
ting Miss Miller. His head was bent, as if to 
catch the low tones which flowed softly from 
her parted lips, as with a blushing cheek and 
downeast eye she replied to the ardent declara- 
tion of the knight that he ‘loved her, and her 
alone, that he lived but in her presence, and that 
without her, life would be valueless to him.” 
The little coquette seemed strangely embarrassed 
for a young lady so well practised in breaking 
hearts, but—the truth must be told, and mirabale 
dictu! the coquette was caught, like many an- 
other, in her own net. She loved the knight, 
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but until this moment she knew not her own 
heart, nor the rea/ nature of the sentiments she 
entertained toward him. But her eyes were at 
length opened, and the scene which followed 
her answer to his “declaration” can “be better 
imagined than described.’? When they joined 
the party (who had been anxiously seeking them 
in the garden) they found them in the act of 
taking leave of their amiable entertainers, and 
with a brief adieu the “ happy pair’’ turned their 
steps homeward. 

What happened in that moonlight ramble I am 
not able to relate; but when the knight parted 
from his fair companion he was seen by the 
Chevalier Fire-fly, who had just returned from 
escorting a noble dame home, to press, wzre- 
buked, the lips of his lady-love—was it wrong? 
I will leave that for my fair readers to decide, 
for surely they must some of them have had ex- 
perience in such matters, or those bright eyes 
now brightening this dull page sadly belie their 
owners. Your vivid imagination too, fair lady, 
needs not to seek the sequel—enough for you to 
know that in after years the knight of the Beetle 
was often heard to bless the evening of The In- 
sect’s Ball. 


I WOULD SLEEP. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


I wouxp sleep; 

But the silent fingers press not 

On my dull and heavy lids, 
And the waters will not lull me 

While this aching thought forbids. 
I am growing old in spirit 

While my early years are here, 
I am yearning for oblivion 

With a mingled hope and fear; 
I would die and be forgotten, 

But I cannot part with all, 
And where’er I tread in Heaven 

One sweet face I would recall. 


I would sleep; 
For my pillow has no slumber 
That a shadow would not break, 
And I gaze with silent sadness 
On my kindred when I wake. 
T have learned that earth disowns me 
As a weary weight on time, 
Touching all I love with sorrow, 
Till my fate has grown to crime; 
Never known and never numbered 
In the roll to mortals given, 
With a doubt if I may enter 
Even in my native Heaven. 


I would sleep; 
Who for tender thoughts would miss me? 
Who would weep my grave beside? 





None, in grief for my departure, 
None, so sad that I had died; 
Burning tears might fall around me, 
But their sorrow would be pain 
That their path I had but darkened 
To be loved and loved in vain. 
There are tears for all the living, 
There are hours for all men’s rest, 
But I know not where to pillow 
My poor head on mortal breast. 


I would sleep; 
I shall never sleep in quiet 
Till I lose the aching quest 
That has robbed my youthful hours 
Of their own appointed rest; 
I have sought too long and fondly 
For the perfect in mankind, 
For a form of angel beauty 
Clothing an immortal mind. 
So the spirit wears to sadness, 
So grow round us in the gloom 
Phantoms that we know unreal, 
But that haunt us to the tomb. 


THE LAST CHANGE. 


BY T. Hs. CHIVERS, M. D. 


ALL things were changed!—the mighty earth 
Grew tremulous with fear! 

Heaven’s thunders, as the stars went forth, 
Shook each one from its sphere! 

Earth had no speech—Heaven had no ear— 
No word was spoken—heard! 

All Nature trembled, dumb with fear, 
Waiting upon the Lord! 


Time’s grave was darkness!—every spot 
Was filled with nothing—blight 

Was on the face of Nature—not 
A star lit Heaven that night! 

The Nations now were dumb!—the wars 
Were at an end—the strife 

Of Empires!—Death, from out Hell’s bars, 
Looked lean for want of life! 


There was no world but Heaven!—no eye 
To see, if there had been 

Aught to have gazed upon!—the sky 
Stood everywhere set in 

The circle of th’ Eternal Years, 
A concave of pure nought— 

Stretching like nothing first appears 
To man absorbed in thought. 


But over this—above this night— 
This gloom—encircled by 

The will of God—was one bright light 
Filling Eternity! 

It was the smile of God!—it shone 
And lit that Best Azopr; 

And all who gathered round the throne 
Beheld the face of God! 
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BERTHA COURTLAND. 


BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


“ BerTHA, my dear, come and sit on this stool 
by my side, I have something to say to thee. 

« Wait a moment, father, till I have tuned my 
guitar, and then I can practice this sweet air 
while you are talking.”’ 

The old merchant, though an austere man in 
his warei.ouse, was, like many of his class, in- 
dulgent to a fault to the members of his family. 
So he sat quietly in his arm-chair, with an open 
leiter in his hand, while his daughter, Bertha, 
the spoiled darling of his widowed heart, went 
on screwing up the keys of her guitar, trying 
the strings with her slender white fingers, and 
humming snatches of a song, as if utterly for- 
getful that her father had spoken to her. 

‘Make haste, child, I am waiting,” said the 
old merchant. 

“One moment, father, while I shorten the 
band; there, now, it just fits ;”? and flinging the 
black ribbon over the whitest and most beautiful 
neck in all New Amsterdam, she seated herself at 
her father’s feet, and raising her smiling face to 


his, said—** well, now, what do you want to say ? 
Be quick, for I have not half got my lesson.”” 
The old man had scarcely commenced the sub- 
ject, which, from the gravity of his face seemed 
to be somewhat important, when Bertha struck 
up a lively air, and completely overwhelmed his 


voice. Even his habits of indulgence could not 
withstand this. He impatiently grasped the little 
hand which wandered like a restless bird over 
the strings, exclaiming: ‘ 

Listen to me, Bertha, this subject is of im- 
portance.”’ 

“TI beg ten thousand pardons, my dear father! 
Pray, what were you talking about?” 

‘This letter has just arrived from Boston,” said 
the old man, raising the open sheet in his hand. 

Bertha caught a glance at the seal. She knew 
the crest; that careless, half-provoking smile in- 
stantly vanished from her face, and her voice 
faltered as she said: 

Well, father, where is he now ?” 

‘In Boston, dear, on his way to claim his be- 
trothed.”? 

For a moment Bertha’s face wore a thoughtful 
expression. She turned away her eyes, and after 
a little hesitation, said: 

“T have made up my mind—that is, I had 
rather not marry Lord Gilbert.”’ 

‘Nonsense! not marry Lord Gilbert? Pray, 
what has given rise to this new caprice ?” 

Oh! I’ve a thousand reasons. I dare say he 
is abominably ugly, and as proud as Lucifer.” 

Vou. XII.—3 
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‘On the contrary, child, he is deemed one 
of the handsomest men in England; and as to 
pride, methinks his willingness to take to wife 
the daughter of a humble provincial merchant 
is sufficient proof against that. Nay, start not 
up and look so proudly, child; I tell thee this 
same English Lord might have his chgice among 
the fairest and highest of his own proud land; 
and a humble maiden like thee, Bertha, should 
deem it high honor when he casts his thoughts 
so much beneath his own level!’? ‘ 

‘But Bertha Courtland, merchant’s daughter 
though she be, deems it no honor to be bartered 
off unseen, and certainly unloved, like an article 
of merchandize! I say again, I will not marry 
this Lord, who thinks to drag me from my own 
dear home at a moment’s warning, and to install 
me into his proud dwelling, like a Dutch toy, 
only to be endured for its gilding--for conceal it 
as you will, father, I know that this coronet is to 
be purchased with a dowry, such as no English 
noble can count down to his titled daughters.”’ 

‘Thou hast nothing to do with that, chil,’ 
said the old man with some degree of confusivn, 
‘and if thou hast no better reason to give ” 

** But I have a better reason—I will not wed 
Lord Gilbert—because—because—I intend to 
marry somebody else.” 

‘‘ Marry somebody else!’? and the astonished — 
merchant started up, as if a bullet had passed 
through his heart. ‘ May I be permitted to ask 
what high personage has been selected for my 
son-in-law ??? 

Certainly, father—it is the music-master you 
have been so good as to allow me.” 

‘*A music-master! My daughter marry a 
poor, beggarly, tramping fidler !—a——”’ 

“Don’t get in a passion—don’t, father, I 
entreat you!’? exclaimed the malicious girl, 
trembling all over, and yet half laughing at 
the storm she had raised. 

** A passion! a passion! By my father’s soul, 
if I thought, child, that this were not badinage 
—mere idle sport, I would turn thee into the 
street this instant.’? 

Now Bertha Courtland knew just how far to 
extend her power; so, instead of braving her 
father’s anger, she threw her arm over the 
guitar, and retreated into the garden. 

Though Mynheer Courtland was, as I have 
said, by no means remarkable for mildness of 
temper, he never indulged in the luxury of anger 
beyond the precincts of his counting-room, and 
always reserved the highest ebullitions of his 
wrath for the special edification of his clerks 
and retainers. It was, therefore, with no little 
astonishment, that the passers-by saw him issue 
from his house with a face as red as a peony, 
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and flourishing an open letter in his hand with 
the most startling ferocity of manner. Had it 
been a drawn sword they would have run for 
their lives; but being only a piece of harmless 
paper, they stood still, opened their mouths, and 
wondered what on earth could have come over 
Mynheer. 

Some very wise man has said that habit is 
second nature. If this be true, it had been the 
merchant’s nature, for twenty years, to descend 
the steps of his dwelling about ten o’clock each 
morning, with his dress arranged in the extremity 
of neatness. After gazing for a moment up and 
down the street, he would fold his hands under 
his coat behind, and thus walk leisurely to his 
warehouse, bowing graciously to the acquain- 
tances whom he passed on his way, and in every 
manner deporting himself with the staid dignity 
befitting a man.of trust and substance. But this 
morning the merchant outraged his habits ter- 
ribly. His wig was awry, his coat unbrushed, 
and his shoes, with their broad, silver buckles, 
lacked their usual exquisite polish. Without 
stopping for a moment on the steps, he clasped 
his hands under his coat, for it is to be doubted 
if he could walk with them in any other position, 
and hurried along the pavement as if propelled 
by a double power locomotive. 

Mynheer Courtland’s warehouse stood by one 
of the few docks at that time in New Amster- 
dam, for our story relates to one of the earliest 
periods of what is now the vast metropolis of 
New York; and he was hurrying along the side 
of the wharf, in the situation we have described, 
when a porter, running at the top of his speed 
to overtake a sloop just starting for Albany, 
came in contact with him, and the merchant, 
losing his equilibrium, tumbled into the river. 
Fortunately the water was not deep enough to 
drown him, or all would have been over with 
Mynheer; but sinking in the mud, there he stood, 
his bald head just rising above the surface of 
the stream, spluttering and struggling, yet only 
working himself the deeper in the mire for all 
his efforts. It might at last have become a 
serious affair for Mynheer, though he called 
lustily, for New York was not then settled as 
thickly as now, and no one was within hearing. 

The unlucky merchant had nearly exhausted 
himself in vain struggles, and was sinking deeper 
and deeper in the mud every instant, when a 
youth, apparently a foreigner, with eagle eyes 
and hair like the wing of a raven, happened to 
pass, and saw his situation. 

“Can I do anything for your assistance, 
friend ?”? he inquired, kindly. 

The luckless merchant made one more des+ 
perate effort to speak; but lost his footing, and 





his head suddenly disappeared beneath the turbid 
water.. The youth flung his velvet cap upon the 
pavement, stripped off his coat, and plunged into 
the dock. He soon succeeded in fishing up the 
unfortunate merchant, and supporting his head 
above the water, called out lustily for assistance, 
This was soon rendered, and Mynheer Courtland 
was safely conveyed to his warehouse. 

A servant was despatched for dry clothes and 
a new wig, and Mynheer Courtland lay upon a 
bench in his counting-room in his dripping gar- 
ments, completely exhausted by his cold bath, 
when the foreign youth who saw that he could 
be of .no farther service, was about to retire. 
The merchant observed the movement, looked 
up and recognized his daughter’s music-master; 
the very man whom half an hour before he had 
resolved to kick from his door-steps, did he ever 
presume to ascend them again. The youth stood 
very quietly with his cap in his hand, while the 
old man’s face changed from a look of astonish- 
ment to a haughty frown, which, after a moment, 
gave place to an expression of warm-hearted 
gratitude, such as a kind man would feel toward 
one who had saved his life. 

“Young man,” he said, grasping the hand of 
the youth, “ this day shali be a fortunate one for 
you, as well as for me; I pledge you the word 
of a grateful and an honest man.” 

The youth bowed, and muttering something 
about an engagement, hurried from the ware- 
house. Meantime, Bertha had proceeded to a 
fountain in the garden, where, as the season was 
summer, and the weather pleasant, she had been 
in the habit of receiving her music lessons. A 
rustic seat stood at the foot of a drooping elm, 
which shadowed the green sward around the 
fountain, and a thicket of roses rendered the 
retreat fragrant and secluded. Bertha looked 
upon the vacant bench and then upon the son. 
It was full time, and yet no master had arrived. 
She busied herself in gathering the roses and 
scattering their leaves, and half open buds, upon 
the water in the fountain; then tiring of this, 
she seated herself on the brink of the marble 
basin and began to dip up the water in her little 
palm, and to shower it on the flowers blushing 
about her. At length, heartily impatient and 
half pouting, she flung her guitar on the grass, 
and sauntered away into a more secluded part 
of the garden, where, for the first time in her life, 
she began to reflect, seriously, about the future. 
She was standing with her hands clasped under 
her apron of wrought muslin, and her sweet, 
oval face turned away with an expression of 
more serious thought than usually visited her 
beautiful features, when the music of a guitar 
came tinkling, with a sweet, merry sound, 
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through the rosebushes which surrounded her. 
A smile broke over her face, like the flash of 
warm sunshine; her hands unclasped, and she 
darted forward with the graceful eagerness of 
an uncaged bird. The youth, whom we have 
already introduced to the reader, was sitting 
beneath the elm with her guitar in his hands, 

€ And so my lady-bird has learned to come at 
her master’s call,”’ he said, with a quiet smile, 
as the panting girl placed herself on the bench 
beside him. 

‘And for a very good reason, because she 
never expects to obey it again,”’ replied Bertha, 
striving to look sullen, and obeying a sudden 
impulse to make her lover miserable for having 
kept her waiting. 

The youth looked in her face, where a smile 
was struggling with affected gravity, and said, 
with undisturbed tranquillity. ‘‘ Well, my pretty 
termagant, what new quarrel have you picked 
with me now—was my last visit too short, or 
my lesson too long ?”” 

Bertha shook her head very demurely, and 
tried her best to look solemn and important. 
*¢ You will not speak so lightly when I tell you 
that my father has received a letter from the 
English Lord, whom I have told you of, and that 
he has come over here to carry me to England.” 
While she was conveying this startling intelli- 
gence the mischievous girl stole a glance, from 
under her long lashes, to mark its effect upon 
her lover. A slight color spread up to his high, 
white forehead, and a very peculiar smile dis- 
turbed the repose of his expressive lips; other- 
wise his composure remained undisturbed. 

Bertha was puzzled and more than half angry 
—I will make him feel,”’ she said in the bottom 
of her roguish little heart; so she looked as re- 
solute as possible and went on, “yes, my father 
is determined that I shall fulfil the engagement 
which he has made for me, and I think that I 
shall obey him——” 

“That is right, my sweet Bertha! It is a 
daughter’s first duty to make her parents happy ; 
and after all, what is there so very terrible in 
being married to a rich, well principled man, 
whom your father has chosen with a reference 
to your own exaltation and happiness ?”” 

At her lover’s interruption, Bertha, started 
and raised her eyes to his with an exPression 
of astonishment, which deepened as he spoke 
into absolute dismay. 

* Are you serious ?” she inquired, in a tremu- 
lous voice. 

“Perfectly so!—for notwithstanding all the 
pleasant nonsense which we have talked to- 
gether, you cannot suppose that J, a wanderer, 
without country or name, would drag you from 
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an opulent home—cause you to break the heart 
of a good father, and expose you to all the ills 
of poverty and repentance, for repentance would 
follow! Or, to reverse the picture, that I should 
content myself as the hanger-on of your father’s 
bounty, and become a pensioner on my wife’s 
fortune. In neither case could wé be happy; 
nor could I be just in uniting your fate with 
mine,”? 

Bertha turned her head away, and anguish 
was, for the first time, busy with her heart, It 
was more than a minute before she spoke; then 
her voice was cold and constrained, and the 
smile which she strove to force died away ina 
tremulous motion of the lips. ‘‘ We have for- 
gotten our lesson—hold the music for me, if you 
please.”? And taking her guitar she went over 
the lesson with a calmness that surprised her- 
self. But she did not sing; that had been be- 
yond her power. When she had finished, she 
arose, and said—‘I think you pronounce me 
a tolerable proficient on this instrument; call 
at my father’s counting-room and he will re- 
ward your services; I shall not require them in 
future.”? And with a slight inclination of the 
head she turned to leave the fountain. 

The youth followed and laid his hand on her’s. 
** Bertha,”’ he said, *‘ forgive me if I appear un-- 
feeling, if—’? but she shook his hand off, and, 
with a haughtiness of spirit, for the first time 
called into action, swept by him and entered the 
house. 

Bertha found her father in the sitting-room; 
his heart was overflowing with kindness and 
gratitude. ‘Come hither child and kiss me, for 
I have determined to make thee happy—happy 
in thy own way,” he cried, opening his arms to 
embrace his daughter. Bertha threw herself on 
his bosom and burst into a passion of tears; and 
when the old merchant went on to tell her of 
the peril he had been in, and of the generous 
conduct of the foreign youth, the poor girl only 
wept more bitterly than before. 

“Don’t weep, Bertha,” said the old man, 
kindly, ‘*I will have no more to do with this 
foreign marriage; thou shalt wed the youth to- 
morrow, if thou wilt.”’ 

*¢*No, no, father, I will not!—I wish to marry 
Lord Gilbert, and make you happy.” 

“Then, after all, thou wert only jesting this 
morning, and I, like an old fool, got angry about 
a shadow !”’ 

‘* Yes, father, it was all a jest—a very, very 
unfeeling one; yet still but a jest!” and Bertha’s 
tears redoubled as she spoke. 

“Well, then, I will send off my answer to 
Lord Gilbert, and a thousand pounds to the 
good youth.” 
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Send him two thousand—half your fortune! 
He is poor, and proud, and—”? Here Bertha 
began to cry again, and sobbing out something 
about a head-ache, she left the room. 

Early the next morning Mynheer Courtland 
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consciousness of his presence, and sprang to 
his bosom as joyfully as a frightened bird flies 
to his nest-home in the green leaves. 

‘My own sweet Bertha??? whispered the 
youth, laying his palm, caressingly, on the 


sent a purse of gold, with a letter of thanks, to { warm cheek, whose fellow was nestled in his 


the music-master; but the servant returned with 
word that the youth had discharged his lodgings 
and had left for Boston, whence he intended to 
sail to Europe. 

The preparations for Bertha’s bridal were 
commenced on a magnificent scale. At length 
a King’s ship made its appearance in the harbor, 
and news was brought that Lord Gilbert had ar- 
rived. Bertha declined seeing him till they should 
meet at the altar; but the merchant visited him 
at his inn, and returned home absolutely beside 
himself with delight. The wedding morning 
brought a pretty, three cornered note from the 
bridegroom, with a case of diamonds, such as 
had seldom blazed on the brow of a Duchess. 
The bridesmaids were in ecstacies, and even 
Bertha’s pale face brightened a little when she 
saw the gems sparkling among her soft, bright 
tresses, and felt them upon her white arms and 
neck. She was sitting in her dress of white 


satin and mechlin lace, with the jewels twink- 
jing like starlight through the delicate folds of 
her bridal veil, when a carriage swept up to the 
house. The bridesmaids rushed, in a body, to 
peep through the windows. 

“There he is!—that is Lord Gilbert—the 
tall, slender one with black hair!? exclaimed 


the foremost. . ** Bertha, do come here one 
moment. Why! where has she flown to?” 
Poor Bertha—she had taken advantage of the 
confusion and had stolen into the garden, that 
she might have one moment of solitude before 
her destiny was sealed for ever. She hurried 
forward to the fountain, and threw herself on 
the bench where those dear, dear music lessons 
had been given. The place had been neglected 
of late; the fountain'was half choked up with 
leaves, and the rosebushes were drooping and 
out of blossom. Everything looked desolate ; 


but the heart of the poor bride was most deso- } 


late of all. She leaned her cheek against the 
rough trunk of the elm, and, burying her face 
in her hands, abandoned herself to sorrow. She 
was sitting thus, with tears trickling through her 
slender fingers, and falling, unnoticed, on her 
bridal dress, when a hand was laid softly on her 
arm, and a familiar voice pronounced her name. 
That voice !—It went to her heart like a gush 
of music. She looked up, and he whom she had 
driven from her presence, in scorn and anger, 
was standing by her side. She forgot her en- 
gagement—her pride, everything—in the dear* 








bosom, ‘look up, love, and say that you for- 
give me all the sorrow and anxiety 1 have 
occasioned you.”? 

Bertha’s arms tightened about his neck, and 
she murmured, in a soft, happy voice, ‘I for- 
give all, everything, only say that you will yet 
save me from this marriage.” 

** And has it never occurred to you that you 
may have been deceived? that your affianced 
husband, may have sought to win the heart 
before he demanded the hand of his fair mis- 
tress; in short, that the humble music-master 
and Gilbert Foster may be the same person? 
Nay, struggle not to free yourself from my 
arms, sweet bride. Is not your lover the same, 
in all things ?” 

Can this be sober truth??? murmured the 
young girl, doubtingly. ‘What you, so kind, 
so gentle and good. Can you be the proud, 
fastidious Lord Gilbert, whom I so feare|? 
Indeed I cannot understand it!” 

*Do not try, love. Remember, we have a 
whole life-time to explain in. Let us go to the 
house now, the minister is waiting. Do not 
tremble—there is nothing so very terrible in the 
ceremony !”? 

‘No, there is nothing terrible in it ow,” 
whispered the happy Bertha, as Lord Gilbert 
Foster drew the bridal veil over her face and 
raising her hand to his arm, led her from the 
fountain which had witnessed their first and 
last quarrel. 


UNWRITTEN POETRY. 
BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 


Far, far within the human heart, 
Deep hidden in its secret cell, 

Veiled from the cold and careless eye, 
What worlds of slumbering feeling dwell. 


Pure, glowing fancies unexpressed, 

And thoughts that fling a sunny gleam 
Ar the spirit, trembling there; 

Like angel’s smile or hallowed dream. 


There as a world of eloquence, 
Unuttered in the depths of soul; 
A host of feelings, still and deep, 
Forever glowing, all untold. 
A spirit voice, a hidden gem 
To light our earthly pathway given; 
Whose sweetness and whose priceless worth 
Can only be expressed in Heaven. 
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‘THE GIFT OF BEAUTY. 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


‘Is she not loveliness itself?”? said a young 
man named Atwood, to a friend who stood by 
his side. ‘‘ My eyes follow her as if there were 
a spell in her beauty.” 

*T have often said,”? was replied to this re- 
mark, “that Florence D’Almaigne was the 
handsomest woman I had ever seen.” 

“You said the truth. I never saw her 
equal.”’ 

“As your hand is still free, why don’t you 
seek to gain favor in the eyes of this queen of 
beauty 7?” said the friend. 

“There would be little chance for me,” re- 
plied Atwood, ‘‘while so many, with preten- 
sions far more imposing than mine, are eagerly 
seeking her favor. I may worship at a distance, 
but dare not approach and lay my hand upon 
the goddess.”? 

* You know the old adage, Atwood,” said the 
friend, smiling. ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady. You are as good as any of the aspirants 
for her favor, and far better than most of them. 
Press up boldly, then. It is the boldest that 
wins the most beautiful. And she is worth the 
winning if I am rightly informed, for she is as 
good as beautiful.” 

“ Her face is the image of her mind. Noone 
can be long in her company without half forget- 
ting her pure, bright countenance in love for her 
purer spirit. But,as I said before, she is not to 
be mine; I must‘worship ata distance. Look 
at her now! See how unconsciously she leans 
toward Courtney while he speaks to her, as if 
she were striving to comprehend in every word 


he utters, some deeper meaning. Her heart is } 


already his.”? 
I trust not. 

her heart.”? 
‘He is utterly unworthy !”? replied Atwood, 


He is not worthy to possess 


“for he has an impure mind, and is wanting in > 


sound principles. He is attracted only by the 
surpassing beauty of her face. The unfading 
beauty of her mind he does not see; and even 
if he could see it, he would deem it an inferior 
attraction.” 

Florence D’Almaigne, the young lady about 
whom the two friends were conversing, pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, the dangerous gift of 
beauty. Wherever she went, she became the 
centre around which gathered a crowd of ad- 
mirers—the boldest forcing themselves at once 
upon her attention, while the more modest and 
more excellent looked on from a greater dis- 
tance. Among the most ardent of her admirers 
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were Atwood, just introduced, and a young man 
named Courtney. Atwood lacked confidence 
in himself, while Courtney was always ready to 
press forward to an advanced position. The one 
drew back from the place which his merit enti- 
tled him to assume, while the other assumed the 
place for which he was really unworthy. From 
this it will be seen how unequal were the chances 
of the young men for gaining favor in the eyes 
$ of Florence. The remark of Atwood as to the 
unworthiness of Courtney, caused this reply. 

“What you say, my friend, is perfectly true, 

$ and, therefore, the stronger reason exists why 

‘ you should press forward and secure the hand 

; of Florence, You love her for the beauty of 

’ her mind as well as the beauty of her face, and, 
therefore, you are more worthy of herffand more 

$ justly entitled to herhand. Claim it boldly, and 

‘ it is yours!” 

$ But Atwood shook his head. 

’  Tts no use. Already her heart is more than 

‘ half in the possession of Courtney.’ 

$ «I don’t believe it.” 

** Look for yourself. If she did not love him, 
could she be so lost to all around her as she now 
seems to be. I have been looking at her for ten 
minutes, and I am sure her eyes have seen noth- 
ing but his face, and her ear heard nothing but 

the tones of his voice, during all that time.” 

‘Give her eyes a chance to see your face, 

} and her ears an opportunity to hear the sound 

; of your voice,”’ replied the friend, ‘* and I doubt 

} not that she will like the expression of the one 

and the tones of the other far better. You are 

$ too diffident, Atwood—you think too humbiy of 
yourself, Lay this weakness, I had almost said 
folly, aside, and for the sake of Florence D’Al- 

maigne if for nothing else, step forward like a 

man and win her for your bride. You can do 

it—I know you can, See! They are about 

‘ forming a cotillion in the next room. Go at 

once and ask the hand of Florence for the first- 

set.”? 

Courtney has secured that of course.” 

** Don’t be so certain of that. It is more than 
$ probable that he has not even noticed the move- 
‘ment for a dance. But, even if he has, claim 
’ her hand for the second set; and if engaged for 

that, secure it for the third.”’ 

’ Thus urged, Atwood passed across the room 
to where Florence sat by the side of Courtney, 
and asked her if he might claim the favor of her 
hand for the cotillion that was forming. 

* Cotillion!” said Courtney, in surprise, look- 
ing around, Bless me! Are we to have a 
dance? I didn’t notice what was going on.” 

With a graceful inclination of her head, and 
a smile that went direct to the heart of Atwood, 
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Florence accepted the invitation, and rising _ but she could not help seeing and feeling how 
up, drew her hand within the offered arm of . greatly Atwood was his superior in all the quali- 


the young man. As they were moving away, 
Courtney, who had recovered himself, said— 

Shall I have the pleasure of your hand for 
the next set, Miss D’Almaigne ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, and then advanced 
to the next room with Atwood. 

On their leaving the floor, after having danced 
through the cotillion, Courtney met them, and 
attempted to take Florence from the arm of At- 
wood, by stepping forward with a manner per- 
fectly polite, yet coolly impudent, which said, 
‘you have danced with the lady, which is all 
the claim you have to her.”? But Atwood re- 
tained the lady’s hand within his arm, conducted 
her to a seat, and sat down beside her. Court- 
ney took a chair on the other side, and attempted 
to engage her in conversation ; but Atwood, who 
felt annoyed at the manner of his rival, deter- 
mined not to be thrown into the shade quite so 
easily. He, therefore, exerted himself in order 
to keep the attention of Florence, and succeeded 
in leading the conversation, and enchaining her 
interest in spite of all the attempts that were 
made by Courtney to divert her mind from the 
topics that were introduced. ; 

Florence had always highly esteemed Atwood. 
The excellent qualities of his mind and heart, 
were well understood by her, and justly appre- 
ciated. But she had never looked upon him as 
a lover, because, so far as she could understand 
him, he had never approached her as a lover. 
Here she was mistaken; and her mistake arose 
from this cause. In consequence of her great 
beauty she was surrounded by admirers from the 
time she first entered society. Lovers pressed 
forward, and sought, with the utmost eagerness, 
to gain her favor. Admired, courted, flattered, 
she learned to expect something more than a 
quiet, somewhat retiring and deferential manner 
in any one who approached her asa lover. If 
there was not some ardor manifested—some 
more than ordinary delight at being in her com- 
pany, expressed, she could not imagine that any 
deeper feeling than one of mere friendship could 
exist. From the cause here assigned, she had 
remained in entire ignorance of the deep and 
true affection with which she was loved by 
Atwood. Had she known the nature of his 
feelings, others might have approached her in 
vain. 

On the particular occasion now referred to, 
the evident pleasure that Atwood seemed to 
have in her company, and the more than usual 
efforts that were made by him to interest her, 
were particularly gratifying. She had been 
pleased, and more than pleased with Courtney; 
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ties that a woman could truly love. Instine- 
tively her heart warmed toward Atwood, and 
she felt that in loving one like him, and being 
blessed with his manly love in return, she could 
indeed be happy. But this’ was a feeling that 
only existed for a little while, for she was en- 
gaged to Courtney for the next cotillion, and 
was then separated from Atwood, who, not 
being of an ardent temperament, could not 
again press forward and force himself upon her 
attention as he had done under the instigation 
of his friend. To him it seemed a lowering of 
himself to come into rivalry with a man like 
Courtney. 

‘If she can love him, she can’t love me,” he 
said to himself, with some bitterness and a slight 
feeling of contempt, as he stood aloof during the 
rest of the evening, and saw her monopolized 
almost entirely by Courtney. 

From that time, instead of visiting Miss D’ Al- 
maigne more frequently, and showing by more 
palpable signs that he loved her, Atwood, with 
a strange inconsistency, went to see her less 
frequently, thus leaving a fairer field to Court- 
ney, who, in consequence of the interest the 
other had manifested for Florence at the party, 
pressed his suit with increasing ardor. A result 
such as might naturally be expected, followed. 
The boldest won the most beautiful.” 

It soon become know that Florence was the 


affianced bride of Charles Courtney. This in- 


telligence had a more serious effect upon Atwood 
than he had anticipated. When the fact came 
indisputably to his knowledge, which it did just 
as he was making up his mind to lay aside his 
diffidence and reserve, and boldly present him- 
self as a suitor for the hand and heart of one 
whose love would be, he felt, the greatest bles- 
sing of his life, it stunned, confused and almost 
maddened him. 

* Fool—fool—fool that I am!”’ he mentally 
ejaculated. ‘‘I might have won her; but now 
it is too late!” 

From that time the young man was changed. 
He went no more into company. He became 
thoughtful, silent and melancholy. This change 
was observed, and formed the subject of remarks 
which failed not to reach the ears of Florence. 

**T expected to hear of some broken heart 
when your engagement was announced,” said a 
young friend to her, a few days after the event. 

‘ Did you indeed !” returned Florence, smiling. 
‘*How many catastrophes of this kind have oc- 
curred, to your certain knowledge ?” 

**T have only heard of one case yet,” replied 
the friend. 
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« There is one, then ?” 

Oh, yes. One decided case of a broken 
heart.” 

* Indeed! 
ferer ?”? 

*Can’t you guess ?” 

“Qh, no! I have not the least idea.” 

“JT don’t believe you have. I never thought 
that he aspired to the distinction of one of your 
lovers; although I knew him as a warm friend 
and admirer.” 

*€So much the more wonderful! Who is he ?”? 

* Henry Atwood.” 3 

*Impossible!?? exclaimed Florence, her face } 
becoming at once serious. 

“Tt is true. They say he is very much 


Pray who is the unfortunate suf- 
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she could not admire, nor even approve. In- 
voluntarily contrasts would be made between 
him and Atwood as to some particular thing 
that would show itself. This was often done 
without her taking any notice of the mental 
process, although it impressed itself, with all 
its effects, upon her mind; when she became at 
any time conscious of such a train of thoughts, 
she condemned it as wrong, and sought to fix 
her attention upon some other subjects. 

The nearer the wedding day of Florence ap- 
proached, the more disturbed became her mind, 
and the more did her heart shrink from the anti- 
cipated union. She had met Atwood but once 
since the time of her engagement. It was at 
the house of a very intimate friend of the young 
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changed, and has not gone into company since } man’s where he happened to call, not dreaming 
the fact of your engagement to Mr. Courtney { that she was there. He met Florence with an 
became know. I am sure J havn’t met him } embarrassed air. When he addressed her, it 
anywhere for over two months. Have you?” } was with a polite formality altogether different 


“No. But there is doubtless some other > 
cause for this than the one you have assigned.” 5 

**It is said not. Mr. S——— told me yester- 
day, that to his certain knowledge, Atwood has ; 
long been deeply in love with you, but, seeing 
you surrounded by such a crowd of admirers, } 
thought it hopeless tc press his suit.” 

«Not a word of it true,” returned Florence. 

But her friend persisted in declaring that it 
was just as she had said. 

Although Miss D’Almaigne asserted her entire 
disbelief in what had been alleged, yet the im- } 
pression that it might be true could not be wholly 
resisted. When alone, and she pondered more } 
seriously upon what she had heard, and remem-. : 
bered that she had not received a visit from 
Atwood, nor met him anywhere in company, } 
for at least two months, this impression gained 
strength. As it thus gained strength from many 


? 
; 
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more evidences that were presented to her, it 
produced a feeling of tenderness whenever she 
thought of Atwood, and caused something so 
much like regret that she had not known his 
real sentiments sooner, that she was startled 
and alarmed at her own state of mind, and en- 
deavored to thrust aside every thought on the 
subject that presented itself. But this she found 
by no means an easy task. For a time she could 
think of nothing else, which so distressed her 
that the change in her feelings was roticed by 
her friends, and even by her intended husband. 

Having gained the object of his pursuit, as 
far as her consent to marry him was concerned, 
the ardent manners of Courtney gave place to a 
more quiet exterior and the repose of self-satis- 
faction. Little and by little his true character 
began to show itself, and there were not unfre- 
quently exhibited, to the eyes of Florence, traits 





from his former manner. Atwood only staid 
about half an hour, and then went away. 

‘He is very much changed,” remarked the 
friend, after the young man had retired. “It 
grieves me to see him. I’m afraid his business 
hasn ’t turned out well, for he told me, the last 
time he was here, that he had sold out his store, 
and was going to leave the city.” : 

*Indeed!’’ Florence spoke with a quickness 
of tone, and an expression of surprise so strong, 
that her friend looked at her earnestly for a mo- 
ment or two, and then said— 

Yes. He leaves next week, I believe.” 

** Where is he going ?”’ 

**T did not enquire, particularly; but some- 
where South or West, I believe. It is singular 
what could have come over him all at once. I 
tried to jest with him about being disappointed 
in love, but he did not appear to relish it very 
much, and soI saidno more. I am half inclined 
to believe, though, that it is something of this 


} kind. But who could have jilted him?” 


* You said, jast now, that you thought it was 
some business matter that troubled him,” said 
Florence, wishing to effect a change in the tenor 
of her friend’s remarks. 

So I did. But sometimes I think one thing 
and sometimes another. I am more inclined, 
however, to the opinion that he has been disap- 
pointed in love. If so, who could have jilted 
him? as I just said. That is what puzzles me. 
I never knew that he addressed any one seriously. 
In fact, the only lady I ever heard him admire 
was yourself. Don’t blush so! It’s the truth. 
But it wasn’t you, of course. Well! Poor 
fellow! I’m sorry for him from my heart, for 
he is one of the best of young men. If any one 
has trifled with his affections, she’ll regret it 
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before she dies, or I’m mistaken. She will be 
lucky, indeed, if she gets a husband half as 
worthy as he is.’’ 

This conversation took place about a month 
previous to the time appointed for the wedding 
of Florence. It tended in no way to increase 
the pleasure with which she looked forward to 
that period, for since a question as to the entire 
worthiness of Courtney had been created by little 
acts, words, and omissions that forced themselves 
upon her attention shortly after her engagement 
with him, she had observed him more closely, 
and read many leaves in the book of his charac- 
ter before unturned. The consequence was that 
she shrunk more and more from him every day. 

About two weeks before the time arrived at 
which Florence was to be married, she was at- 
tending a large party. During the evening, 
while sitting near to one side of the folding 
doors that communicated between the two par- 
lors, she found herself so elose to a couple of 
young men in the adjoining parlor, who were 
partly concealed from view, as to learn all that 
they said, She did not give any particular heed 
to their words until their mention of her in- 
tended husband’s name caused a sudden throb 
of her heart. 

*‘ There’s Courtney,”’ said one of them. 

**He’s to be married to Miss D’Almaigne 
soon, I believe,”? remarked the other. 

*‘So it is said. Well! There’s no account- 
ing for tastes. How Miss D’Almaigne ever 
came to fancy him—a fellow with more impu- 
dence than brains, and more pretension than 
principle—is what I can’t understand. I know 
half a dozen young men, between whom and 
Courtney there is no kind of comparison, who 
would have jumped at her; but they were too 
modest to put in their claims for such a queen 
of beauty. Ahme! I feel sorry for her. She 
is a lovely girl, and it is said as good as she is 
beautiful, As to her ever being happy with 
Courtney, that is out of the question, and she 
will discover it to her sorrow before she is a 
year married. It is a dangerous thing to pos- 
sess beauty like hers. It is almost sure to bring 
unhappiness in the married life.”’ 

It will certainly bring it, in her case,’? was 
replied. ‘Courtney has been attracted alone 
by her beauty. Her goodness he has no ability 
to appreciate; for his heart is too depraved. I 
know him well, and know him to be a bad man. 
If I thought she would believe me, I would tell 
her some things that would open her eyes, and 
brave all the consequences he might visit upon 
me. But to do so would be useless; she no 
doubt thinks him perfection. I wish it’ may 
always be so !?? 





* So do I; but that is impossible.” 

Here the subject of conversation was changed, 
and Florence moved to another part of the room 
as quickly as possible. The young men remained 
perfectly ignorant of the fact that she had over- 
heard their words. About ten minutes afterward 
Florence left the rooms, under the plea of not 
feeling well, and returned home. It was nota 
mere plea. The unhappy girl was sick at heart. 

Florence D’Almaigne had no mother to coun- 
sel her in an emergency like this, That best 
friend had been dead for many years. Her father 
was a stern-tempered man; one to whom she 
feared to mention what she had heard, lest it 
should lead to serious consequences. All night 
she lay in anxious thought as to the best course 
for her to pursue. Before morning she had made 
up her mind firmly, not to consummate the mar- 
riage contract, predicating her resolution upon 
the agreement of some things she had overheard 
in regard to Courtney, with her own observation 
of his character. She also made up her mind to 
inform him by letter, immediately, of her reso- 
lution. 

At the breakfast-table her father noticed that 
she looked pale and unhappy. He enquired in 
regard to her health; but she answered him eva- 
sively, saying something about not being able to 
sleep, and having a violent head-ache. 

Immediately after breakfast, Florence retired 
to her room, and wrote, as follows,to Courtney : 


* Dear Srr—The nearer the time fixed for our 
marriage approaches, the more unhappy do I be- 
come. When I consented to be your wife I did 
not fully know my own heart, now see that 
the proposed union, if it should take place, will 
make me, of all persons, the most miserable. 
This being so, would it be right either for your 
sake or mine, for me to take upon myself vows 
that cannot come from the heart? If your wife 
is wretched, can you be happy? No, you cannot 
be! Release me, then, I beg of you, from the 
promise I made to become your wife. Do not 
seek to change my present feelings, for you can- 
not succeed. A more intimate intercourse with 
you, which I have had since our engagement 
has made me more intimately acquainted than i 
possibly could have been before that engagement 
took place, with pecularities in your disposition 
and truits in your character, which, instead of 
drawing my heart closer to, have estranged it 
from you. I cannot help this. It is a fact in 
the nature of things, and one which neither you 
nor [ should lightly disregard. 


Yours, &c., Fiorence.” 


Mr. D’Almaigne was sitting in his office about 
twelve o’clock on that day, when young Court- 
ney entered. He had a strange agitated look. 
Without a word of preface, he placed the letter 
of Florence in his hand. 

In the name of goodness! what does all this 
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mean ?”? exclaimed the father, after running his 
eye hurriedly over the letter. 

“That’s what I wish you to explain, sir,” 
said Courtney, compressing his lips, and eyeing 
Mr. D’Almaigne with a steady look. 

There was something in the expression of the 
eye, face, and tone of the young man that Mr. 
D’Almaigne did noi like. Before replying to 
his words, he read the letter of Florence over 
again slowly, and as thoughtfully as he could. 

“I presume you can explain it better than I 
can,”? he said, looking up from the letter, and 
speaking in a firm, yet mild voice. ‘ This is 
the first I have heard of this matter. Pray, 
what has led to it ??? 

“That is just what I desire to know from 
you. It is not to be presumed that your daugh- 
ter would take a step like this without consult- 
ing her father.”? 

*T have told you, young man, that this is the 
first I have heard of the matter !”’ replied Mr. 
D’Almaigne, sternly. 

“Do you intend sustaining your daughter in 
the step she has taken ?”? asked Courtney. 

“She is of age. If she adhere to what she 
intimates in this letter, I shall not attempt to 
control her.”? 

Then, sir, I warn you, that this is not the 
last you will hear of the matter!” returned 
Courtney, in a passionate manner, taking the 
open letter from Mr. D’Almaigne’s hand, and 
turning away as he thrust it into his pocket. 

The father hurried home. 

* Florence, dear,” he said, tenderly, on meet- 
ing his daughter, ‘I wish to know from you all 
that has prompted the strange letter you sent 
to-day to Mr. Courtney. Speak freely. If you 
can show me that you are right, I will sustain 
you.”? 

This was so different from what she had ex- 
pected from her father, that it melted her to 
tears, and it was sometime before she could 
control her feelings sufficiently to give him a 
full history of all she had thought, felt, and 
observed for some months, and the startling 
confirmation of her fears that had accidentally 
occurred on the previous evening. 

‘*Who were the young men wh® spoke so 
freely of Mr. Courtney ?” asked the father. 

Florence hesitated. 

* Speak freely, my child. I must know all.” 

Florence mentioned their names, and the re- 
marks which each had made. 

Tf Robert M said that, there is truth 
in it. Thank heaven, my child! for saving 
you from a union that must have made you 
wretched.”? ' 


On the next day, oo received a 
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notice frem an attorney, that he had been in- 
structed by Charles Courtney to institute a suit 
against his daughter, for breach of a marriage 
contract, and that damages were to be laid at 
ten thousand dollars. Mr. D’Almaigne imme- 
diately called upon the two young men alluded 
to as having conversed quite freely about Court- 
ney. To them he related what his daughter 
had overheard them say, and what had been the 
result, and finished by asking if they had any 
facts to which they would be willing to testify 
in court, that would be received as sufficient 
proof of the unfitness of Courtney to become 
the husband of his daughter. One of them de- 
clined having anything to do with the matter, 
but the other was made of different material. 
He not only related to Mr. D’Almaigne many 
unprincipled and immoral acts of Courtney, but 
avowed his willingness to give clear testimony 
on the subject in court, if necessary. 

‘Are you willing to meet Courtney, in the 
presence of his own lawyer, and repeat what 
you have repeated to me?” asked Mr. D’Al- 
maigne. 

*‘ Without hesitation. It is a duty I owe to 
innocence, to truth, to justice.”’ - 

* Are you not afraid of consequences, per- 
sonal to yourself ?” 

‘No, sir. I never think of anything personal 
where right is concerned,” was the manly reply. 

In a day or two Courtney was confronted with 
the young man, and became, for the first time, 
aware of the notoriety of some of his acts. He 
blustered and threatened a good deal to conceal 
his chagrin, but there it all rested. No more 
was ever heard of the suit. Some months after- 
ward certain transactions of a disreputable cha- 
racter in which he had been engaged, coming to 
light, he deemed it most prudent to leave the 
city, to which he did not soon return. 

The effect of all this upon Florence was very 
unhappy. Her spirits sunk, and her health suf- 
fered. She withdrew from society, almost en- 
tirely; when she did appear, every one noticed 
that the brilliancy of her cheeks had faded, and 
that her eyes no longer sparkled with their for- 
mer lustre. Her voice too had lost the witchery 
of its tones. She was still beautiful, but her 
beauty did not arrest the attention as quickly 
as before. In course of time this depression of 
spirits wore off, and Florence went into com- 
pany more frequently. The flush of health 
came back to her cheeks, the light to her eyes, 
and the heart-refreshing melody to the tones of 
her voice. But her whole manner was more 
quiet, and she rather shunned than courted the 
attentions that were everywhere paid to her. 
Suitors as beforesought her hand, but she gave 
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encouragement to none, and, if any, more bold 
than the rest, pressed forward and told the story 
of their love, she gently declined the generous 
tender of their hearts. Years passed away, and 
though not unwooed, Florence D’Almaigne was 
still unwedded. 

Business called Mr. D’Almaigne to the West 
about five years after the occurrence of the 
principal event of our story. He had only been 
absent a few weeks when intelligence reached 
Florence that, from the upsetting of a stage, he 
had been seriously injured, and was then lying 
at a hotel in Cincinnati. Without a moment’s 
delay Florence made preparations for going to 
her father. She started on the next morning. 
When she arrived at Cincinnati, she found that 
he had received several severe fractures, and 
was otherwise badly hurt; but that he was out 
of all danger, and recovering as rapidly as the 
nature of his injuries would permit. 

During the long conversation that Florence 
held with her father about the accident, the pain 
he had suffered, and the circumstances attending 
his removal to Cincinnati, and the care and at- 
tention he had received there, he mentioned the 
fact that a young man who had left their native 
city some years ago, by the name of Atwood, 
and who was boarding in the hotel, had shown 
him the greatest kindness, visiting him many 
times each day, and sometimes remaining up 
with him, when his pain was worse, nearly all 
night long. 

The cause of the deepening color on Flo- 
rence’s cheeks was altogether unknown to her 
father. He had scarcely done speaking, when 
a tap on the door was, followed by the entrance 
of the very person who had been mentioned. 
He looked surprised, and was evidently confused 
at seeing Florence, and it required a very strong 
effort on her part not to betray too palpably the 
deep agitation of her bosom. 

** Mrs. Courtney! I am happy to see you,” 
said Atwood, advancing and taking her hand, 
though grieved at the sad accident that has 
caused your hurried visit to our. Western coun- 
try.” - 

*¢Stop—stop, my young friend!”? said Mr. 
D’Almaigne, “not quite so fast. Not Mrs. 
Courtney, thank heaven! but Florence D’Al- 
maigne.” 

Atwood let the hand of Florence, that he still 
held, fall quickly, and stepped back one or two 
paces, with a look of bewilderment. 

TI thought you were married, years ago,’’ he 

‘She was to have been,” replied her father, 
but we discovered the unworthiness of her 
suitor before it was too late.” 
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We need hardly say that Atwood remained 
quite as attentive to Mr. D’Almaigne as before 
the arrival of his daughter; nor will the reader 
be at all surprised to hear that, before the old 
gentleman was able to leave the city, he had 
seen enough to satisfy him that the young man 
and Florence were on the very best terms ima- 
ginable, Shortly after his return home, he re- 
ceived proposals from Atwood for the hand of 
his daughter, which, on reference to her, were 
accepted, provided he would move back again 
to the East. As may be supposed, this was not 
considered a hard proviso. 

‘Mine at last,” said Atwood, as he sat gazing 
into the face of his wife, some days after their 
marriage. ‘For this happiness I never dared 
even to hope. If you had been less beautiful 
you would have been mine years ago.” 

* The gift of beauty had like to have proved a 
fatal gift to me,” replied Florence, a thoughtful 
shade passing over her face. 

** As it proves to hundreds every year. But 
the danger is past now.”” 

**For which my heart is overflowing with 
thankfulness,”? returned Florence, as her eyes 
filled with tears, and she leaned forward and 
rested her lovely face upon the breast of her 
husband. 


FIRE LIGHT FANCIES. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


As by the flickering ember-light I sit, 

Wrapt in a luxury of dreamy thought— 

How clear before my mental gaze is brought 
That Ideal World through which rare visions flit, 
Born of the Poet’s love. A radiant band, 

This spell-touch’d hour, before my charm’d eyes 

Clear in immortal youth and beauty rise— 

Oh! glorious the Bard’s bright creatures stand. 

Portia the proudly pure—and Jessica, 

With the rich darkness of her Jewish eyes :— 
True Imogen!—sad, meek Fidelia, 

In whose fair face a world of feeling lies; 

Fond Desd whose despairing heart 

Lov’d on, though torn by wrong and scorn apart. 

There too with lip and cheek intensely red— 

And |; ild eyes, oh! lorn Ophelia 
Is thy frail ; all quaintly garlanded 

With pale spring flowers. And there Cordelia, 
High-hearted daughter of an outcast sire, 

Faithful though all were false—young Juliet’s eye 

Love-lighted like her own Italian sky, 

Weaves its bright spell. Now a rich ringing lyre 
Sends its gay notes amid the glittering sheen, 
Where moves in beauty the Egyptian Queen! 

Oh! master of the mind! thy genius-fire- 

Warms gratefully even my cold heart, I ween. 
So let me seek my rest :-—to life’s worn track 
The morrow’s cares -— ¥ call me back! 
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Anne Botexn. Intustratep sy Picture.—The 
mezzotint in our present number tells its own story. 
With the romantic, but melancholy tale of Anne 
Boleyn’s life our readers are familiar, especially 
those who have been old subscribers and have read 
the nouvelette, by our co-editor, Mrs. Stephens. It 
is but of late years, and chiefly through the researches 
of Miss Strickland, that the career of Anne Boleyn has 
been properly understood. By nature she was of a 
warm and impulsive heart, capable of loving until 
death, and willing to undergo any sacrifice in the cause 
of affection. But a cruel fate blighted her young hopes, 
and in revenge she sought the paths of ambition. She 
trod her way at length, over prostrate foes, to the throne 
of Great Britain. But the tyrant, who had sacrificed 
one wife for her, in turn sacrificed her for a new face; 
and Anne fell a victim to the sated passions of the 
monarch, the mispresentations of secret foes, and the 
intrigues of the cold-hearted and selfish Jane Seymour. 
Anne Boleyn was a woman of brilliant talents as well 
as beauty: some of her songs are yet presetved, and 
equal any of the same period. But she was too fond 
of admiration, and too condescending for a queen. 
These foibles gave a handle to her enemies by which 
to work her ruin; and, after an infamous trial, she, 
who was innocent of all but the imprudence of high 
animal spirits and gaiety, was sentenced to the block. 
Henry the Eighth waited under an oak, a short distance 
from London, to hear the Tower guns which should 
announce that the head of his queen rolled on the scaf- 
fold. At last, when the summer sun rose high to its 
zenith, the sullen sound of the death-gun boomed along 
the windings of the Thames. ‘Ha, ha,” he cried, 
with savage joy, ‘‘the deed is done—uncouple the 
hounds and away!’ And, with the words, leaping 
on his horse, he followed the stag awhile, and then, - 
turning from the hunt, gallopped off to Wolf. Hall, 
the residence of the Seymours, where he alighted 
without drawing rein. The next morning he was 
married to Jane Seymour. 

There are few letters in history more touching than 
that which Anne Boleyn wrote to the King, just before 
her trial. There is a proud dignity in her words, as 
she solemnly asserts her innocence. “To speak a 
truth,” she says, ‘‘never a prince had wife more loyal 
in all duty, and in all true affection, than you have 
ever found in Anne Boleyn—with which name and 
place I could willingly have contented myself if God 
and your Grace’s pleasure had been so pleased.” She 
asks a fair and open trial, declaring sh rs nothing 
from impartial judges: and she reminds ing that, 
if then condemned, God and man will hold him guilt- 
less of her death. After this, she continues. 


“Bat if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous slander, must 
bring you the joying of your desired happiness” —she 
here alludes to Jane Seymour—“ then, I desire of God 
that he will pardon your great sin herein, and, likewise, 
my enemies, the instruments thereof: and that he will 
not call you to a strait account for your unprincely and 
eruel usage of me, at his general judgment seat, where 
both you and myself must shortly appear: and in whose 
just judgmeut, I doubt not, (whatever the world may 





think of me) mine innocency shall be openly known, 
and sufficiently cleared. 

‘* My last and only request shall be, that myself may 
only bear the burden of your Grace’s displeasure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent souls of those poor 
gentlemen, whom, as I understand, are likewise in 
strait imprisonment for my sake. 

“If ever I have found favor in your sight—if ever 
the name of Anne Boleyn have been pleasing in your 
ears—then let me obtain this request; and so I will 
leave to trouble your Grace any further; with mine 
earnest prayer to the Trinity to have your Grace in his 
good keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. 

“From my doleful prison in the Tower, the sixth of 

ay. Anne Boreyn.” 


This generous appeal in behalf of her brother and 
the other innocent gentlemen inculpated in the charge 
against her, failed, as did also the request for a fair 
trial. The King had resolved that she should die, 
in order that Jane Seymour might ascend her bloody 
couch. Not even the cautious, but pathetic indorse- 
ment of this letter, ‘‘to the King, from the ladye in the 
Tower,” touched his savage heart. 

It was while in the Tower, and probably after her 
condemnation, that Anne Boleyn composed the cele- 
brated dirge, which was popular among the people for 
nearly a century, and the opening lines of which are 
quoted by Shakspeare. 


**Oh, death, rock me asleep, 
Bring on my quiet rest; 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast! 
Ring out the doleful knell, 
Let its sound my death tell; 
or I must die, 
There is no remedy— 
For now I die! 


” pe pains who can express, 
Alas! they are so strong! 
My dolor will not suffer strength 
y life for to prolong. 
Alone in prison strange 
I wail my destiny; 


o worth this cruel hap, that I 
Should taste this misery. 


“Farewell my pleasures past, 

elcome my present pain, 

I feel my torments so increase 

ey ife epunnt Peg 

und now the ing > 

Rung is my dolefal knell, 

For its sound my death doth tell. 
Death doth draw nigh, 
Sound the knell dolefully, 
For now I die!” 


Our readers, unaccustomed to the comparatively 
rude poetry of that day, cannot fully appreciate the 
superiority of these lines: but they can perceive the 
utter abandonment to grief and desolation which runs 
through the poem, and brings tears to the eyes. Anne 
Boleyn, before she was queen, had been the centre of 
a gifted circle, where poetry and song was cultivated, 
and of whom Wyatt, Surrey, and her own brother were 
members. Wyatt had been one of her lovers, but an 
unfortunate one: and, just before her marriage with 
the King, took leave of her in an exquisite poem; 
while, after her execution, he publicly mourned her, 
and, tradition says, secretly removed her corpse from 
the Tower Church at midnight, and provided it burial 
in her native county of Norfolk, with the holy rites 
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denied at her first sepulture. A plain black marble 
slab is still shown at Salle Church as covering the 
grave of the unfortunate queen. 

Her first lover, to whom her young heart was given, 
was Lord Percy, eldest son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. He never ceased to adore her, though a cruel 
fate had separated them; and on her execution, sank 
under the blow, surviving her only a few months. 
Alas! real life furnishes romances more pathetic than 
fiction. 

The rest is soon told. Those who had been most in- 
strumental in destroying the hapless queen, died either 
in remorse, or on the scaffold. Thevet, a Franciscan, 
says, on the testimony of several English gentlemen, 
that Henry the Eighth, on his death-bed, was tormented 
with the agonies of conscience, for his injustice to Anne 
Boleyn: and Thevet belonged to an order so hostile to 
, the queen, and so firm in their support of Catharine of 
Arragon, that his evidence cannot be rejected. The 
Viscountess of Rochford, the wife and murderess of 
Anne’s brother, died by the axe, a few years later, 
being inculpated in the affair of Catharine Howard, 
Henry’s fifth queen. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Omoo. A Narrative of Adventures in the South 
Sea. By Herman Melville, author of Typee. Har- 
per & Brothers.—Had we. only dreamed of half the 
wit, humor and pleasant genius contained in this author 
we should never have allowed Typee to have passed 
us unread; why the man is a perfect jewel in the lite- 
rary world. His adventures are real, you feel sure of 
it, everything seems so truthful, his style is so full of 
spirit, and his descriptions really are full of beauty. 
We were just in the lowest stages of the blues when 
these two volumes reached us fresh from the publishers. 
Their pages white as pearl; their covers of that glossy 
cream color, which gives a peculiar richness to any 
volume. In short, two more tempting little volumes 
could not well be produced. We opened them—read a 
page, and began to smile. Another—the smile deep- 
ened—another, and there we were—we with the blues 
and so desperately ill—laughing till the tears come. 
The price is fifty cents a number, but each number 
has been worth a half year’s income to us. 

Appletons’ Laterary Miscellauy, Aunt Kitty’s 
Tales.—We are not among those who think a good 
moral and pleasant style the only requisites of a story 
if it is to be read by men and women; but for children 
and youth great intricacy of plot, brilliany and strength 
are sometimes quite out of place. As a writer for the 
young and expanding mind, we should not hesitate to 
pronounce Maria J. McIntosh as among the purest and 
best of any country In short sketches like these tales 
of Aunt Kitty, she comes nearer Miss Mitford than any 
person at present in our remembrance. They are the 
most interesting, delightful little sketches of childhood, 
its events and emotions, that can be found anywhere. 
They are published by the Appletons’ in one hand- 
somely bound volume, and will be the jewel of many 
a juvenile library. 
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Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British 
Poets. By W. Howitt. 2 vols. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York.—All who have read the “Rural 
Life of England,” or the ‘Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” and retain any memory of those charming 
books, will hasten to puschase this, the best of the 
series. The style of Howitt is unapproachable in 
genial warmth, in freedom, and in picturesque beauty. 
He loves, with his whole soul, the poets, and visits 
and describes their homes with the enthusiasm of a 
pilgrim. 

Tales of Woman’s Trials. By Mrs. Hall. Har- 
per & Brothers.—As an author who writes from the 
heart and to the heart, Mrs. Hall has no superior 
among English women, nor any equal if we except 
Mrs. Norton. These tales are full of truth and beauty, 
calculated to exalt the heart, while they gratify and 
excite the imagination. Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than the pictures of life they portray. This volume 
belongs to Harper’s Library of Select Novels, and is 
only twenty-five cents. 

Researches on the food of Animals. With remarks 
on the food of Man. . By Robert Dundas Thompson, 
M.D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New York, 
148 Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—This is a most 
valuable book to the farmer and country gentleman. 
The owner will be saved a world of useless research, 
as its pages contain all that could be gleaned from 
many experiments, and the reading of any number of 
books less simplified and condense. 

The Fairy Bower.—This is another of Appletons’ 
Library Miscellany of like character with Aunt Kitty’s 
tales, equal to them in merit, and though unlike, as the 
productions of original minds ever must be, the two 
works should be put side by side on the same shelf, 
where they will do a world of good to the rising gene- 
ration. 

Field’s Scripture. Illustrated.—A pretty little 
book, tasteful in all its arrangements, and full of 
precious truth, embodied in incidents and anecdotes 
and facts, all of the most interesting character. It 
is published by the Harpers. 

Something for Everybody Gleaned in the old Pur- 
chase. By Robert Cotton.—This is an interesting 
book, original in thought and plan. It composes No. 
16 of Appletons’ Literary Miscellany. 

The Irish Sketch Book. By M. A. Titmarsh. 1 
vol. Berford & Co., New York.—An admirable book, 
as every book is from so witty a writer as Titmarsh. 
We cordially commend it. 

C Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Noo 10 ai 11.—Zetber § Co. are the Philadelphia 
publishers of this admirable and useful serial. Five 
more numbers will close the work. 

Brantz Meyer's Mexico. Nos. 1,2 and 3.—This 
is a new edition of a very popular work. It is pub- 
lished by Zeiber & Co. 





> A “Floral Dictionary” prepared for this num- 
ber is crowded out until August. 











